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I Abstract 

la  an  exploratory  investlBation  of  conceptual  bounds  for 
oriiani/.atlonal  and  psychological  climatic,  theoretical  assumptions 
underlying  the  two  constructs  were  reviewed  as  were  their  relation- 
ships with  various  situational,  positional,  and  individual  variables. 
Empirical  analyses  indicated  that  (a)  five  of  six  psychological 
climate  dimensions  found  for  a sample  of  4,315  U . S.  Navy  enlisted 
men  were  generalizable  to  comparison  samples  of  firemen  (n  = 398) 
and  health  care  managers  (n  = 504);  (b)  aggregation  of  psychological 
climate  scores  to  represent  organizational  climate  was  most  appli- 
cable to  homogeneous  subsystems  (e.g,,  divisions);  (c)  subsystem 
climates  were  significantly  differentiated  by  variables  representing 
division  context,  structure,  and  personnel  composition,  while 
psychological  climate  appeared  to  be  more  related  to  individual 
resources  and  position  variables;  and  (d)  subsystem  climate,  structure, 
context,  and  personnel  composition  measures  were  significant  predictors 
or  division  performance  criteria,^  Results  were  interpreted  relative 
to  the  theoretical  properties  of  climate  and  prior  research  on 


structure  and  context. 
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r:.vohiilo^;  ii’.il  .lud  Ur  ■..iii  i .-..it  i I'li.i  1 UliiiMli'. 

1)  inu-iisions  and  u' 1 .1 1 i nnsli  ip;; 

A luimtor  at  tiHcMiL  article;;  and  revievjs  have  attested  to  the  current 
|)opul  irity  oi  organizational  climate  and,  more  important,  offered  several 
suggest  iinis  for  luture  theory  and  re.searcii  tcf.  t;anii>bell,  Dunnette, 
lawler,  V.eick,  l"/0;  ilellreigel  Slocum,  197A;  James  i Jones,  1974; 
l’ayiu‘  4 I’ugh,  Schneider,  . 97  )a;  llowe  4 (iavin,  hote  1).  The  strong- 

est ri'coimiu  iid.'.t  i on  w.is  1 lU'  a cleat,  explicit  descrii'tion  of  propertit's  and 
conceiilual  hounds  ol  organizational  ;-]imate,  indicating  relevant  variables 
and  dimensions  as  well  as  relationships  of  climate  witli  otlier  situational 
and  iiulividual  attributes.  Also  reconuaended  were  the  comparison  of  multiple 
siuirces  of  measurement,  an  inve;;t  igat  ion  of  the  accuracy  of  individual 
climate  perceptions,  the  exploration  of  perceptual  agreement  as  a potential 
situational  attribute,  and  an  exaniin.it  ion  of  appropriate  organizational 
levels  fe.g.,  workgroup,  subsystem,  organization)  for  the  aggregation  of 
climate  perceptions.  I'inallv,  it  was  suggested  that  climate  research 
incoriu'rate  longitudinal  as  well  as  cross-sect ional  designs,  that  the 
locus  of  [)ercei)tual  measurement  be  descriptive,  and  that  climate  investi- 
gations include  task  as  well  as  person  and  social  characteristics. 

The  present  study  addressetl  a subset  of  these  recommendations,  with 

initial  emphasis  on  articulating  conceptual  bounds  of  climate.  A major 

component  of  this  articulation  was  tlie  suggested  differentiation  between 

o rj^an  i z^^-U  ion.'U  cl  inicae  as  a situational  attribute  and  psychologic.il 

1 

c^iim.ite  as  an  individual  attribute  (.lames  4 Jones,  1974)  . The  articula- 
tion of  conceptual  hounds  formed  the  b.isis  for  an  empirical  exploration  of 
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ivl. ill'll  1 1>  till'  I'lUist  rill- 1 v.ili  lil\  Ml'  iM  j\,m  i ,',.il  iiMi.i  1 .mil  psyrliii- 
li'>'.ii'.il  climiili’,  i ui' 1 ml  i 11)’. ; l,;i)  tlu'  i ili'iU  i 1 i I'at  i ou  ol  d iiiiL’ns  iom.  luuic  r 1 y iii); 


)>.syiho  logira  1 I’llniati',  an  asses  jiHL'Ut  of  dimension  gene  ra  J i zab  i 1 i t y across 
org.in izauions,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  to  which  aggregated  indi- 
vidual perceptions  meaningfully  represented  the  climate  for  different 
organizational  levels;  (b)  an  examination  ol  relationships  of  selected 
situational  and  iiulividual  attributes  with  organizational  and  psycho- 
logical climate;  and  (c)  an  assi-’ssinent  of  the  relationship  of  organiza- 
tional climate  and  other  situ.ation  measures  with  subsystem  criteria. 

The  review  of  conceptual  bounds  was  based  on  a synthesis  of  earlier 
reviews  and  research,  with  specific  studies  used  to  illustrate  more  general 
points.  Suggested  definitions  for  organizational  and  psychological 
I'limate  follow  the  review  and  set  the  stage  for  discussing  the  correlates 
of  the  two  constructs  and  the  role  o.  org.ini zational  climate  in  prediction 
models.  Finally,  a specific  st.itement  of  research  strategy  is  provided. 
A.ssump  t ions  underl  y 1 1 ig  climate  . 

In  an  earlier  review,  Jame.s  and  Jones  (.1974)  suggested  that  two  basic 
orientations  underlay  mucli  of  the  cuirent  climate  literature.  One  orien- 
l.ition,  labelled  orgiinizationai  climate,  emphasized  climate  as  a set  of 
s itu.it  ion.'il  ly  bused  attributes.  I'he  second  orientation,  psycholoj^ical 
climate,  approaclied  climate  as  a set  of  individually  based,  psychological 
attributes  reflecting  the  individual's  internalized  representation  of  the 
I'xternal  environment.  The  followinj;  discussion,  therefore,  explored  and 
com().ired  theoretic.il  assumptions  regarding  organizational  and  psycho- 
logical climate  in  order  to  suggest  tentative  definitions  for  each  con- 
struct. lheoretic.il  statements  defining  climate  primarily  in  perceptual 


r.sychologlcal  CliniaLc: 
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.'i‘  psychological  tonus  were  used  to  ixploro  i).syclioJ  og  i ca  1 cl  incite;  troat- 
mciUs  emphas  ic.  inp,  its  situational  nature  provided  tlic  basis  for  exploring 
o rgan  i c.at  ional  climate.  Most  author;,  specifically  referred  to  organiza- 
tional climate,  however,  and  de.'.c  r i b i ng  their  wtork  as  ' iisychological 
climate"  represents  an  interpretive  liberty. 

There  appears  to  be  cons  idi’ rab  1 e agreen.ent  that  climate,  whetlier 
organizational  or  psychological,  represents  an  abstract,  multidimensional 
dose r i p t ion  of  the  situation.  ' n rei.ard  to  psychological  climate,  a 
mmiln.rv  of  authors  liave  treated  climate  as  a perceptuallv  based,  psycho- 
Ic'gically  processed  description  of  tlie  environment,  where  the  individual 
filters  and  interprets  situational  stimuli.  For  example,  Schneider 
ll'lfSa)  described  climate  as  a set  of  macro  perceptions  based  upon  a pro- 
cess of  concept  formation  and  abstraction  of  micro  perceptions  of  specific 
o rgan i zat iona  1 conditions,  events,  and  experiences.  Ittelson,  Proshansky, 
Kivlin,  and  Winkel  (19/4)  suggested  that  tlie  individual  organizes  percep- 
t ions  of  the  environment  into  a more  abstract  "cognitive  map"  which  serves 
to  guide  future  [iredictions  and  behavior.  This  cognitive  map  refers  to 
tlie  individual's  internalized  representation  of  the  situation  and  reflects 
an  inlierently  inseparable  combination  of  perceptual  and  cognitive  processes. 
Ctimpbell  and  Beaty  (Note  2)  echoed  tliese  ideas  of  perceptual  filtering, 
summation,  and  cognitive  structuring. 

Ail  tlie  above  treatments  stressed  the  descriptive,  cognitive  nature 
of  climate,  distinguishing  it  from  the  affective,  evaluative  aspects  that 
would  render  it  tautological  with  jon-related  attitudes  such  as  satislac- 
tlon.  Recent  research  has  supporti.'d  this  conceptual  distinction  between 
psychological  climate  and  satisfaction  (La  Toilette  ^ Sims,  1975;  Schneider 


rr.yi  holoyj  cnJ  CJimate 


SuviIlt,  i'-J?'!),  although  dynamic  1 a '.c' rri' 1 at  i oils  h i |>s  wore  goner. illy 
a.ssumod,  and  oil  on  found,  in  c 1 iraato-sat is f ac t ion  studios  (liollriegol 
Slooura,  Id/.'t). 

i'lio  idea  of  an  abstracted,  mul  t idiniens  ionai  doscriiition  of  the  situa- 
tion also  appears  lor  organizational  olim.ato.  llelireigel  and  Slocum 
ilh/4)  roforrod  to  climate  as  a si‘t  of  organizational  or  subsystem  attri- 
Initos  that  may  bo  induced  from  the  w.iy  an  organization  or  its  subsystems 
do.il  with  its  members.  Ittelson  et  .il.  (1974)  extended  this  idea,  pointing 
out  that  environments  possess  a "dera.ind  character"  that  describes  the 
immediate  sensory  stimuli  of  the  situation  and  also  encompasses  a social 
and  symliolic  meaning.  Similarly,  In;. el  and  Moos  (1974)  characterized 
org.inizational  environments  as  having,  "personalities"  that  exert  direc- 
tional influences  on  behavior. 

Insel  and  Moos  reflected  auothei  common  assumption  when  they  suggested 
that  a limited  number  of  dimensions  can  characterize  a large  and  varied 
group  of  social  environments.  1 hoy  I’rciposc'd  tliree  such  dimensions  — 
relationship,  personal  deve ioptnent , and  system  maintenance.  Similarly, 
C.impbell  et  ai.  (1970)  isolated  four  dimen.sions  common  to  a number  of 
empirical  climate  studies  in  organizations.  These  dimensions  (individual 
autonomy;  degree  of  structure  imposed  on  the  situation;  reward  orienta- 
tion; and  consideration,  warmth,  and  support)  were  supported  in  subsequent 
factor  analytic  studies  (Sims  & La  Foliette,  1975;  Waters,  Roach  & Batlis, 
1974).  It  was  noted,  however,  that  a communality  of  items  might  have 
contributed  to  sucli  results  and  th.it  the  number  of  dimensions  was  perhayis 
too  few.  In  this  rc-spect,  Payne  and  Pugh  (1976)  added  a fifth  dimension, 
orientation  toward  deveJupment  and  progressiveness,  and  several  autliors 


rsyi'liolof.if.il  (1  liiiiUi' 


li.ivi’  lU'Li’U  lli.iL  d iniou.s  iun.s  br  iiL't'di'i!  Lo  do.MrUu’  i l i c ii  1 .1  r 

sit  ua  t i ous  . 

ilu’  major  d i vo  rgonoo  I rom  tlu'  i loa  of  a oommon  core  of  dimensions 
appeared  to  bo  Scinioider  (1  975a),  wh  1 iiostnlated  Lliat  the  (|uesLion  of 
dirai'iision  saliem-e  was  ri'levant  only  in  Llie  context  of  a parLicufar 
criterion.  lie  viewed  c>rgan  i zaL  ions  (subsystems,  workgroups)  as  liaving 
mauv  cJimates  (i'.;',.,  climates  for  creativity,  motivation,  new  employees, 

I'tc.)  statinj;  that  tin.'  term  o rgan  i za  I ionai  climati.'  "should  refer  to  an 
area  of  research"  rather  than  a construct  with  a particular  set  of  dimen- 
sions. fhis  is  obviously  a serious  divei'gence  requiring  erajiirica]  examina- 
t ion  . 

Another  important  assumpti'Ui  wa.j  that  climate  represents  a set  of 
intervening,  variables  in  an  organiza t ional  model,  although  the  interpretation 
and  implications  01'  intervening  vary  for  org.anizat  ional  and  psychological 
climate.  For  example,  Fayne  and  Mansfield  (1971)  described  organizational 
cliiViate  as  a conceptual  linkage  between  I'lg.nii  za  t iona  1 and  individual 
levels  of  .analysis.  In  this  rcsiiect,  I'rgan  i zational  .-limate  has  often 
been  viewed  (albeit  implicitly)  as  a summary  description  of  how  situational 
.ittributes  inQuence  individuals  and  groups,  and  not  .just  a simple  descrip- 
tion of  the  organization's  physical  ind/or  social  attributes.  For  example, 
relativi'ly  specific  situational  attributes  such  as  poorly  stated  role 
p re.sc  r ipt  ions  , unclear  reward  cent  in.qencies  , and  capricious,  non-directive 
leadership  might  be  transformed  into  sit  iiat  ional  inf  lui'nces  referred  to  as 
an  .imbiguous  and  conflicting  climate. 

From  this  perspective,  org.in  izationa  1 clim.iLe  intervenes  between 
s[)c'cific  situational  events  and  individual  perceptions,  ;ittitudes,  and 


syi.:lioJogii;a  1 Climate 


behavior  (I’ayiie  h I’ugh,  1976).  The  t fans iorniat ion  ol'  specific  events  into  j 

situational  influences  is  evident  in  the  names  given  to  most  climate  | 

1 

1 

scales  and  Jimoiisions  (e.g.,  autoiunu),  consideration,  warmth).  Otlier  j 

indications  of  an  intervening  situational  influence  are  found  in  statements 

regarding  tlic  "directional  influence'  or  "demand  character"  of  the  environ-  ' 

meat  ( Insei  h Moos,  1974;  ittelson  et  al.,  1974)  and  in  the  idea  of  "environ- 
mental press"  (Payne  & Mansfield,  1973;  Payne  4 IMieysey,  1971;  Pheysey, 

Payne,  4 Pugh,  1971). 

Por  psychological  climate,  tlie  intervening  process  is  inherent  in  the 
concept  of  a cognitive  map,  wherel>y  t lie  individual  transforms  situational 
stimuli  into  perceived  situational  influences  (e.g.,  ambiguity,  conflict, 
warmth,  press).  Tliese  influences  are  employed  to  achieve  a "fit"  vi/ith  the 
situation  by  "apprehending  order"  anu  "gauging  appropriateness  of  behavior" 

(.Ittleson  et  al.,  1974;  Schneider,  1975a).  thus,  psychological  climate 
acts  as  an  internalized  psychological  representation  of  the  situation  and 
serves  to  guide  future  attitudes  and  behavior  (Campbell  et  al . , 1970; 

Ittieson  et  al.,  1974;  James  & Jones,  1974).  ■ 

Finally,  there  appears  to  be  considerable  agreement  that  both  organi- 
zational and  psychological  climate  are  primarily  based  upon  aspects  of  i 

the  environment  that  have  a relatively  direct  and  immediate  impact  on  li 

1', 

individuals.  For  example,  characteristics  which  are  more  distal  or  remote  || 

in  terms  of  conceptual  proximity  t(i  individual  experience  require  more  >; 

complex,  intervening  linkages  to  he  i elated  to  individual  perceptions  and 

behavior  (Indik,  1968;  Jessor  4 Jessc-r,  1973;  James  4 Jones,  1976).  In  a 

similar  vein,  Lawler,  Hall,  and  Oldham  (1974)  argued  that  perceptions  of 

climate  were  more  related  to  relatively  immediate  characteristics  such  as 
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organizational  and  subsystem  prcicessos  tlian  to  structural  characteristics. 
Finally,  Payne  and  Pugh  (1976)  concluded  tliat  organizational  climate 
encompassed  proximal  situational  variables  that  were  psychologically 
important  to  individuals. 

In  summary,  certain  assumpi.ions  and  properties  were  identified  as 
conceptual  bounds  for  psychological  and  organizational  climate.  It  appeared 
that  psychological  climate:  (al  is  iirimarily  descriptive;  (b)  involves 

psychological  processing,  abstracting,  and  structuring  of  situational 
perceptions  and  cognitions  into  an  internalized  representation  or  cognitive 
map  reflecting  situational  influences;  (c)  is  multidimensional,  with  what 
appears  to  be  a central  core  of  dimensions  describing  perceived  situational 
influences,  although  specific  dimensions  might  be  added  to  describe  partic- 
ular situations;  (d)  is  based  primarily  on  those  situational  characteristics 
which  have  relatively  direct  and  inmudiate  ties  to  individual  experience 
attd  behavior;  and  (c)  occupies  .in  intervening  role  in  a model  of  organiza- 
tional functioning,  where  the  point  of  intervention  is  within  the  individual. 

Based  on  these  assumptions,  t'ne  following  definition  of  psychological 
climate  was  proposed  for  the  present  study; 

Psychological  climate  refers  to  the  individual's  inter- 
nalized representations  of  organizational  conditions 
and  reflects  a cognitive  transformation  and  structuring 
into  perceived  situational  influences. 

A related  set  of  assumptions  appeared  to  underlie  organizational 
climate.  It  appeared  that  organizat  ional  climate : (a)  describes  situa- 

tional characteristics  in  terms  of  influences  on  individuals  and  groups; 

(b)  is  multidimensional  with  what  appears  to  be  a central  core  of  dimensions, 
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althougli  spt'cilic  dimensions  might  be  added  to  describe  particular  situations 
or  popuiations;  (c)  is  based  primarily  on  those  aspects  of  the  environment 
which  have  relatively  direct  and  immediate  ties  to  individual  experience 
and  behavior;  and  (d)  occupies  an  intervening  role  in  a model  of  organiza- 
tional functioning,  where  the  point  of  intervention  is  between  the  situa- 
tion and  the  individual  and  reflects  a transformation  of  situational 
cliaracteristics  into  situational  influences. 

The  above  assumptions  led  to  tlie  following  proposed  definition  for 
organizational  climate; 

Organizational  Climate  refers  to  a set  of  situational  influences 
which  reflect  relationships  among  organizational  conditions  and 
which  characterize  the  ways  in  which  the  organization  and  its 
subunits  affect  tlieir  members. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  a number  of  important  implications  for 
the  identification  and  measurem.ent  of  variables  and  dimensions  underlying 
organizational  or  psychological  dim, ate,  and  for  relationships  between  the 
two  constructs.  For  example,  the  assumption  that  climate  primarily  re- 
flects the  relatively  proximal  ami  immediate  characteristics  of  the  environ- 
ment suggests  that  sucli  characteristics  provide  a basis  for  inferring 
organizational  and  psychological  climate.  Previous  reviews  and  research 
(Indik,  1968;  Hellreigel  & Slocum,  1974;  James  6 Jones,  1974;  Lawler  et 
al.,  1974;  Payne  4 Pugh,  1976;  Schneider,  1975a;  Sells,  1963,  1968a) 
indicated  that  these  characteristics  include:  (a)  job  or  role  character- 

istics such  as  job  variety  and  challenge,  job  pressures,  and  role  ambiguity; 
(b)  leadership  characteristics  and  behavior  such  as  support,  goal  emphasis, 
and  initiation  of  structure;  (c)  woi kgroup  characteristics  such  as  friend- 


I 
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I iiu'ss  anO  coopoi'atioii,  and  (d)  certain  subsystem  and  organizational 
characteristics  (e.g.,  management  awareness  of  employee  needs,  fairness  of 
Che  reward  process)  that  have  a relatively  direct  bearing  on  individual 
experiences . 

In  inferring  organizational  or  psychological  climate  from  such  variable 
domains,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  two  constructs  operate  at 
different  levels  of  explanation.  Organizational  climate  operates  at  a 
situational  level  of  explanation  and  presumedly  represents  a relatively 
standard  set  of  influences  for  individuals  within  a particular  setting. 
Organizational  climate  would  thus  appear  to  be  inferable  directly  from 
salient  situational  characteristics  or  indirectly  from  consistencies  in 
perceptions  or  behaviors  of  individuals  experiencing  those  situations. 

Psychological  climate,  however,  operating  at  the  individual  level  of 
explanation,  contains  no  inherent  requirement  that  it  accurately  reflect 
tile  situation  or  tliat  individuals  in  a given  situation  agree  in  their 
perceptions  (Ilellreigel  & Slocum,  l')7a;  James  & Jones,  1974;  Schneider  S, 
Hall,  1972).  Psycliological  climate  would  thus  be  inferable  from  individual 
level  data  such  as  observed  behavior  or  self-reported  perceptions. 

The  relationship  between  the  two  constructs  depends  upon  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  situational  influences  (organizational  climate)  and 
the  individual's  representation  of  those  influences  (psychological  climate). 
Such  correspondence  is  frequently  assumed,  as  when  psychological  climate 
scores  are  aggregated  to  represent  organizational  climate.  This  practice, 
however,  requires  that  the  aggregated  scores  meaningfully  describe  the 
situation.  A common  approach  to  this  question  has  assessed  agreement 
among  perceivers,  assuming  that  perceptual  agreement  implies  a common 
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situational  influence  and  therefore  a correspondence  between  organizational 
and  psychological  climate  (Guion,  1973;  Insel  & Moos,  197A;  James  Si  Jones, 
1974;  Schneider,  1975a). 

Various  methods  have  been  used  to  assess  perceptual  agreement,  in- 
cluding differences  in  mean  perceptions  for  different  situations  or  treat- 
ments, interrater  reliability  witliin  a single  group,  and  correlations 
among  the  perceptions  of  individuals  occupying  different  organizational 
levels.  Indices  of  statistical  power  (eta-squared,  omega-squared)  or 
interrater  reliability  (intraclass  correlation)  provided  by  those  approaches 
have  generally  been  low  to  moderate,  varying  between  .06  and  .35  (cf.  Bass, 
Valenti,  Farrow,  & Solomon,  1975;  Schneider,  1975a;  Campbell  & Beaty,  Note 
2).  Converted  to  estimates  of  reliability  of  the  mean  (aggregated)  score 
(Ebel,  1951),  values  have  varied  between  .70  and  .91  (Schneider,  1975a). 
Unfortunately,  aggregation  across  relatively  heterogeneous  individual 
perceptions  might  still  yield  high  estimates  of  the  reliability  of  the 
mean,  questioning  this  procedure  as  a measure  of  perceptual  agree- 


ment. Thus,  it  is  evident  that  climate  research  must  further  explore 
criteria  which  permit  the  use  of  data  at  one  level  of  explanation  (e.g., 
individual)  to  infer  information  about  another  level  (e.g.,  organiza- 
tional or  subsystem). 

Correlates  of  Organizational  and  Psychological  Climate 

Organizational  and  psychological  climate  were  defined  as  intervening. 


situational  influences  inferrable  from  aspects  of  the  environment  that 
were  relatively  immediate  to  individual  experience.  It  was  noted  that 
such  aspects  were  themselves  related  to  more  distal  situational  variables 
as  well  as  various  individual  characteristics.  Previous  studies  and 
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reviews  (cf.  Hellroigel  & Slocum,  197‘ii;  James  4.  Jones,  1976;  Lawler  et 
al.,  197A;  Payne  6 Mansfield,  1973;  Payne  6 Pugh,  1976;  Porter,  Lawler,  6 
UacLinan,  1975)  suggested  the  following  variable  domains  as  among  the  most 
important  correlates  of  the  proximal  aspects:  context  variables  (e.g., 

teclraoiogy,  goals)  which  describe  the  history  and  rationale  of  the  organi- 
zational unit,  and  which  influence  structure;  structure  variables  which 
describe  the  more  enduring  characteristics  of  an  organization  and  its 
subsystems  as  reflected  by  the  "anatomical"  distribution  of  units  and 
positions  and  their  formal  relationsliips  with  each  other  (e.g.,  configura- 
tion, size),  and  by  "operational"  attributes  which  reflect  the  structuring 
of  events  (e.g.,  centralization  of  decision  making);  and  individual 
characteristics  and  resources  (e.g.,  age,  ability,  education)  which  reflect 
individual  variation.  Payne  6 Pugh  (1976)  suggested  that  context  and 
structure  were  'causal  variables"  for  organizational  climate,  but  also 
noted  reciprocal  relationships  among  available  individual  resources  and 
context,  structure,  and  climate. 

In  a similar  vein,  Herman  6 HulLn  (1972)  suggested  that  some  variables 
(e.g.,  size,  technology)  primarily  reflect  control  by  the  organization  and 
are  situational;  other  variables  (e.g.,  age,  education)  are  brought  into 
the  situation  and  are  individual.  Classification  of  certain  variables 
(e.g.,  liierarchical  level,  tenure)  was  somewhat  arbitrary,  however,  because 
they  reflected  mutual  control  by  the  organization  and  the  individual. 
Variables  involving  such  mutual  influences  are  generally  related  to  the 
individual's  position  in  the  organization  and  were  labelled  position 
variables  in  the  present  study. 

Studies  addressing  relationships  among  the  above  four  variable  do- 
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mains  (conLoxl,  structure,  individual  resources,  position  variables)  and 
organizational  and  psychological  <ljmate  are  reviewed  below.  Tlie  review 
was  organized  as  indicated  by  t lie  schematic  in  Figure  1.  Consistent  with 
ideas  expressed  in  various  open  system,  linkage,  and  integrating  models 
(Indik,  1968;  James  & Jones,  1976;  l.ichtman  & Hunt,  1971;  Payne  6 Pugh, 

1976),  the  schematic  represents  several  levels  of  explanation,  with  the 
more  remote  variables  tending  to  be  related  to  performance  througli  various 
Linkages  with  the  more  proximal  "intervening"  variables.  Moreover,  multiple 
and  reciprocal  relationships,  such  as  those  between  individual  resources 
and  the  situational  variables,  were  generally  assumed  and  indicated  by 
feedback  loops. 

Insert  Figure  1 About  Here 

Beginning  with  context,  studies  have  Indicated  that  such  variables  as 
routine  technology  and  goals  empliasizing  coordination,  reliability,  and 
control  tend  to  be  associated  with  relatively  bureaucratic  structures, 
namely  taller  configurations,  more  lormalized  roles  and  communication 
procedures,  greater  division  of  labor  and  more  specialization,  more 
centralized  decision  making,  and  greater  standardization  (Hage  & Aiken, 

1969;  Hall,  1962;  Katz  & Kahn,  1966;  Litwak,  1961;  Payne  & Pugh,  1976; 
Woodward,  1965).  These  structure  variables  were  linked  with  such  climate- 
related  measures  as  reduced  role  conflict  and  ambiguity,  lower  task  com- 
plexity, variety,  and  challenge,  reduced  group  involvement,  and  less 
harmonious  interpersonal  relationships  (Hickson,  1966;  House  & Rizzo, 

1972a;  Pheysey  et  al.,  1971;  Wc>odwaid,  1965).  Furthermore,  task  speciali- 
zation associated  with  routine  technology  (and  the  tendency  toward  simplified 
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lobs)  has  often  been  accompanied  by  >'onst rainLs  on  Individual  freedom, 
reduced  autonomy,  low  task  variety,  and  low  task  identity  (Blood,  & Uulin, 
19()7;  Forehand  & Gilmer,  1964;  Hackman  Lawler,  1971;  Hackman  6 Oldham, 
1975;  Hullri  & Blood,  1968). 

Similar  deleterious  effects  have  accompanied  increasing  organizational, 
subsystem,  or  group  size.  Large  size  was  linked  to  increased  specializa- 
tion, formalization,  and  standardization  (Payne  & Pugh,  1976).  Large  size 
was  also  linked  to  such  climate  vari.ibles  as  difficulties  in  interpersonal 
relations  (Payne  & Mansfield,  1973),  low  group  cohesiveness  (Porter  & 

Lawler,  1965),  subgoal  internalization,  bifurcation  of  interests,  organiza- 
tional conflict  (Bass  6.  Barrett,  1971;  Forehand  & Gilmer,  1964),  communica- 
tion difficulty,  psychological  distance  between  leaders  and  subordinates, 
decreased  concern  over  employee  involvement  (Payne  & Mansfield,  1973; 

Payne  & Pheysey,  1971),  and  low  employee  identification  with  the  organiza- 
tion (Ingham,  1970). 

A parallel  pattern  was  reported  for  centralized  decision  making. 

Greater  centralization,  presumably  mi>re  prevalent  in  tall  structures  with 
narrow  spans  of  control  (Ghiselli  i Siegel,  1972;  House  & Miner,  1969), 
was  linked  to  emphasis  on  efficiency,  closer,  more  authoritarian  super- 
vision, conununicat ion  difficulties.  Lower  job  challenge,  and  reduced 
identification  with  the  organization  (Hage  & Aiken,  1969;  House  & Miner, 
1969;  Ingham,  1970;  Payne  & Mansfielil,  1973). 

Many  relationships  among  context,  structure,  and  climate  variables 
tend  to  be  complex,  however,  as  evidenced  by  technology  and  structure. 
Although  technology  has  generally  been  considered  a major  determinant  of 
structure  (Katz  & Kahn,  1966),  Mohr  (1971)  concluded  that  the  two  concepts 
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woro  inult-ldimcnsioiial  and  not  reJatoJ  in  a simple  manner.  Hickson,  Pugh, 
and  Plieysey  (1969)  reached  a similar  conclusion,  noting  that  technology 
and  structure  tended  to  be  more  higlily  related  in  smaller  organizations 
and  when  structure  was  centered  on  the  workflow. 

Another  example  of  the  complexity  of  relationship  is  size,  which  was 
linked  not  only  to  the  potentially  deleterious  situational  influences 
presented  earlier,  but  also  to  such  potentially  positive  influences  as 
increased  delegation  of  authority  and  opportunities  to  participate  in 
decision  making  (Mahoney,  Frost,  trandall,  6.  Vi/e  itzel,  1972).  In  a related 
vein,  reduced  formalization  and  standardization  were  linked  to  greater  } 

individual  autonomy  and  to  increased  role  ambiguity  and  role  conflict 
(Hickson,  1966;  House,  1971;  House  & Rizzo,  1972a;  Pheysey  et  al.,  1971), 
although  leadership  behaviors  may  moderate  such  relationships  (House, 

1971;  House  & Mitchell,  1974;  House  & Rizzo,  1972a;  Sims  & Szilagyi, 

1975).  Finally,  two  recent  field  studies  (Lawler  et  al.,  1974;  Payne  4 

Mansfield,  1973)  reported  low,  often  nonsignificant,  correlations  among  ^ 

context,  structure,  and  organizational  climate  (aggregated  perceptions). 

These  studies  were,  however,  based  on  small  samples  and  the  level  of 
perceptual  agreement  may  have  been  questionable  (cf.  Payne  & Mansfield, 

1973). 

Further  indications  of  context,  structure,  and  climate  relationships 
were  provided  by  studies  focusing  on  differences  in  climate  perceptions  as 
a function  of  different  situations.  Herman,  Dunham,  and  Hulin  (1975)  and 
Newman  (1975)  reported  significant  relationships  between  perceptions  of 


climate  and  technology  as  reflected  by  type  of  subsystem  function.  Payne 
(t  Pheysey  (1971)  reported  that  climate  perceptions  varied  by  size,  degree 
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of  centralization,  and  level  of  bureaucracy,  while  I'riedlander  (1966)  and 
James  6 Hornick  (Note  3)  found  that  Larger  organization,  subsystem,  or 
group  size  was  negatively  related  to  what  are  often  considered  desirable 
aspects  of  climate  (e.g.,  friendliness  and  warmtli).  Other  studies  reported 
differenres  in  climate  perceptions  ai-ross  different  organizations,  sub- 
systems, or  groups  (Gavin,  1975;  Payne  & Mansfield,  1973;  Pritchard  6 
Karasick,  1973;  Sclineider,  1975b;  Sciineider  & Snyder,  1975;  Campbell  6 
Beaty,  Note  2;  Jones,  Note  4).  Finally  experimental  manipulations  of  such 
structural  characteristics  as  centralized  decision  making  and  standardized 
procedures  were  reflected  in  individual  perceptions  of  climate  (Dieterly  & 
Schneider,  1974;  Frederiksen,  Jenson,  & Beaton,  1972;  Litwin  & Stringer, 

1968) . 

Studies  of  organizational  and  psychological  climate  must  also  address 
the  role  of  individual  characteristics  and  position  variables.  Relationships 
with  such  variables  are  seen  most  clearly  in  studies  of  psychological  climate, 
wliich  have  involved  a variety  of  individual  characteristics  including 
personality  attributes,  cognitive  styles,  ability,  and  adaptability  (Johnston, 
1974;  Kerr  & Schreisham,  1974;  Schuler,  1975;  Vannoy,  1965),  alienation  from 
cutural  norms  (Blood  & Hulin,  1967;  Hulin  6 Blood,  1968),  and  need  strength 
(Hackman  & Lawler,  1971;  Hackman  & Oldham,  1975;  Pritchard  6 Karasick,  1973; 
Steers,  1975),  as  well  as  age,  race,  sex,  and  intelligence  (Hellreigel  6 
Slocum,  1974) . 

Climate  perceptions  have  also  been  shown  to  reflect  organizational 
position  variables  such  as  hierarchical  level  and  job  type  (Hellreigel  & 
Slocum,  1974;  Johnston,  1974;  Jones,  James,  & Bruni,  1975;  Payne  6 Mans- 
field, 1973;  Schneider,  1972;  Schneider  6 Snyder,  1975;  Stone  & Porter, 
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1975).  Newmau  (1975)  demons trailed  that  organizational  position  (fnnc- 
Lioiuil  division,  department,  wotkgro.ip,  and  liierareh  ieai  level)  accounted 
iiir  more  variance  in  perceptions  of  climate  than  personal  cliaracterist  ics 
(age,  sex,  number  of  dependents,  education,  and  tenure).  Using  a "frame 
of  reference"  approach  (Smith,  Kendall,  & Hulin,  1969),  Newman  concluded 
that  different  positions  were  subject  to  different  experiences,  and  that 
positional  differences  were  more  important  than  personal  characteristics 
in  the  development  of  the  individual's  perceptual-cognitive  map  of  the 
organizational  situation. 

Findings  that  psychological  climate  varied  by  position  imply  that 
organizational  climate  also  varies  (L.e.,  different  positions  experience 
different  situational  influences).  Such  an  Interpretation  has  important 
implications  for  the  aggregation  of  psychological  climate  scores  and  for 
the  related  issues  of  perceptual  agreement  and  "representativeness".  That 
is,  although  many  studies  have  shown  that  psychological  climate  varies  by 
organization  or  subsystem,  it  is  dubious  whether  aggregated  individual 
scores  represent  all  the  various  positions  within  a lieterogeneous  organiza- 
tion or  subsystem  (Payne  & Mansfield,  1973).  Furthermore,  heterogeneity 
of  position,  by  limiting  communality  of  experience  for  different  individuals, 
limits  probable  interperceiver  agreement  and  provides  a potential  explan- 
ation for  some  of  the  low  to  moderate  indices  of  interrater  reliability 
and  statistical  power  reported  earlier. 

Several  authors  also  questioned  the  representativeness  of  many  overall 
structure  or  context  measures,  pointing  out  that  such  measures  may  not 
meaningfully  describe  an  organization  consisting  of  heterogeneous  subsystems 
with  varying  goals,  technologies,  subgroup  sizes,  and  so  forth  (James  & 
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JoiK's,  197b;  I.itwak,  1961;  Mahont-y  in  Frost,  1974;  Scott,  1975).  Hccause 
many  climate  related  variables  reilei  t job  and  other  attributes  that 
might  be  expected  to  vary  if  jol>s,  workgroups,  and  subsystems  were  hetero- 
geneous, it  appears  that  psychological  climate  scores  should  be  aggregated 
only  for  relatively  homogenous  units.  Thus,  as  suggested  by  Howe  and 
Gavin  (Note  1),  it  is  perhaps  more  appropriate  to  speak  of  department 
climate,  division  climate,  workgroup  climate,  etc.,  rather  than  organiza- 
tional climate  which  connotes  an  overall  organizational  descriptor. 

Organizational  climate  and  subsystem  performance.  A motivating  force 
for  conducting  research  on  organizational  climate  has  been  its  assumed 
contribution  to  understanding  subsystem  performance,  either  as  a direct 
predictor  providing  an  intervening  level  of  explanation  (Campbell  et  al., 
1970;  James  6 Jones,  1976;  Payne  6 Pugh,  1976),  or  as  a moderator  of  other 
predictor-criterion  relationships  (cf.  Guion,  1974).  Several  studies  have 
reported  significant  relationships  between  organizational  climate  and  sub- 
system and/or  organizational  performance  (Hall  6 Lawler,  1969;  Lawler  et 
al.,  1974;  Insel  6 Moos,  1974;  Pritchard  & Karasick,  1973;  Schneider  6 
Snyder,  1975),  although  relationships  tended  not  to  be  large.  Furthermore, 
organizational  climate  has  been  shown  to  moderate  effects  of  motivation 
and  other  variables  on  criteria  (Dachler  6 Mobley,  1973;  Graen,  1969; 
Herman,  1973;  Schneider,  1975a),  as  where  climate  inhibited  or  facilitated 
the  expression  of  individual  differences  and  initiative. 

. Many  studies,  however,  gave  little  consideration  to  such  variables  as 
technology  or  type  of  subsystem  or  organization,  thus  ignoring  potential 
differences  relevant  to  varying  functions  or  subsystems  and  raising  ques- 
tions regarding  generalizability  of  results  (Hellreigel  6 Slocum,  1974; 
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Matuniey  & Frost,  1974).  In  a similar  vein,  Schneider  (1975a)  reviewed 
studies  sliowing  that  organizational  climate/subsystem  performance  rela- 
tionships often  differed  as  a fuiutiou  of  different  hierarchical  levels 
within  an  organization.  For  example,  ieadersliip  consideration  may  be 
important  for  production  line  workers  but  not  for  managers  or  higher  level 
employees  (House,  1971;  House  & Mitchell,  1974).  Moreover,  even  within  a 
particular  subsystem  or  organizational  level,  climate  dimensions  may  have 
different  relationships  with  different  criteria,  especially  when  the 
criteria  are  generally  unrelated.  Thus,  as  in  the  earlier  discussion  of 
correlates  of  climate,  relationships  between  organizational  climate  and 
subsystem  performance  appear  to  be  complex,  further  indicating  the  need  to 
consider  the  nature  and  heterogeneity  of  the  organizational  units  under 
s tudy . 

Strategy  of  the  Present  Research 

The  foregoing  development  of  theoretical  perspectives  and  relation- 
ships for  organizational  and  psychological  climate  provided  a basis  for 
tlie  following  empirical  research  strategy: 

1.  Perceptual  measures  of  relatively  immediate  situational  in- 
fluences were  obtained  for  multiple  organizational  samples.  Salient 
dimensions  underlying  these  variables  were  ascertained  within  each  sample 
as  indices  of  psychological  climate. 

2.  Psychological  climate  dimensions  were  compared  across  different 
organizations  to  assess  dimension  generalizability  and  the  potential  of  a 
common  core  of  dimensions. 

3.  For  one  sample  of  organizations,  measures  were  developed  for  con- 
text, structure,  and  organizational  climate.  In  addition,  measures  of 
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iiulLvLchial  rosourci's  and  position  variables  were  obtained. 

4.  Measures  of  organizational  climate  were  developed  from  aggregated 

(mean)  psychological  climate  scores.  Appropriate  levels  for  aggregation 
(i.e.,  division,  department,  and  overall  organization)  were  determined  by 
three  criteria:  (a)  interpretabii ity  of  the  aggregated  scores;  (b)  various 

indices  of  perceiver  agreement;  and  (c)  the  representativeness  of  larger 
subsystem  (i.e.,  department)  measiures  of  structure  and  context  for  their 
member  subsystems  (i.e.,  divisions).  Such  analyses  provided  an  index  of 
the  heterogeneity/homogeneity  of  situational  conditions. 

5.  The  term  organizational  climate  generally  connotes  a profile  on 
climate  dimensions  for  each  organizational  unit.  Thus,  organizational 
units  were  clustered  on  the  basis  of  organizational  climate  profiles. 

6.  Relationships  were  explored  between  potential  correlates  (context, 
structure,  position  variables,  and  individual  resources)  and  psychological 
and  organizational  climate. 

7.  Finally,  subsystem  performance  criteria  were  related  to  subsystem 
context,  structure,  and  climate  measures,  as  well  as  aggregated  individual 
resource  and  position  variables  to  investigate  the  relationships  between 
situational  variables  and  subsystem  performance. 

Me  thod 

Sample 

Data  were  obtained  from  three  types  of  organizations — U.  S.  Navy 
ships,  municipal  fire  departments,  and  a private  health  care  program.  The 
Navy  sample  consisted  of  male,  enlisted  personnel  ( = 4,315  ) on  20 

ships  operating  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  during  the  latter  half 
of  1973.  These  ships  included  two  aircraft  carriers  with  crews  of  approxi- 
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niately  4,000  men,  and  four  classes  oi  destroyer  with  crews  averaging 
between  225  and  375  men.  Ships  were  organized  into  four  or  more  depart- 
ments, each  responsible  for  a major  set  of  duties  (e.g.,  engineering, 
operations,  supply,  weapons).  Departments  were  further  subdivided  into 
divisions;  for  example,  the  engineering  department  consisted  of  divisions 
concerned  witli  the  main  propulsion  unit,  boilers,  electrical  systems,  and 
so  forth.  The  total  possible  subsystem  sample  was  105  departments  and  281 
divisions. 

Individual  sampling  on  carriers  was  limited  to  non-aviation  personnel 
and  stratified  by  department  and  division  ( n = 2400  per  ship);  destroyers 
were  sampled  on  a 100%  basis.  Individual  questionnaire  data  were  collected 
in  group  sessions  during  the  first  wteks  of  deployment.  Responses  were 
obtained  from  76%  of  the  available  men  on  destroyers  and  45%  of  the  men  in 
sampled  divisions  on  carriers  (a  return  rate  of  approximately  90%  of  the 
distributed  questionnaires).  Both  age  ( M = 23.8  years  ) and  time  in  the 
Navy  ( N = 4.8  years  ) reflected  sub.stantial  turnover  at  the  end  of  the 
first  enlistment.  Levels  ranged  from  E-1,  the  lowest  enlisted  pay  rate, 
to  E-9,  the  highest  enlisted  grade;  mean  education  was  12  years. 

A second  sample  involved  male  firemen  below  district  chief  in  two 
departments  in  the  southwest  United  States  ( ri  = 398  ).  Questionnaires 
were  administered  to  groups  of  6 to  16  persons;  fire  stations  consisted  of 
one  to  four  companies  of  four  men  each.  Data  were  obtained  from  72%  of 
eligible  respondents.  Age  ranged  from  21  to  66  years  ( M = 36  );  mean 
tenure  was  11.3  years.  Forty-three  f>ercent  of  the  sample  had  completed 
one  or  more  years  of  college. 

A third  sample  included  504  exempt  employees  of  a private  health  care 
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program,  ranging  from  top  regional  management  to  first-line  supervisors. 
Fourteen  functional  areas  (e.g.,  nursing,  data  processing,  accounting), 
and  42  separate  locations,  (including  seven  large  hospitals)  were  repre- 
sented. Questionnaires  were  administered  by  mail,  with  a 74%  usable 
return  rate.  Females,  mainly  nursing  supervisors,  represented  52%  of  the 
sample.  Mean  age  was  42  years;  approximately  half  tlie  sample  possessed  a 
college  or  professional  degree. 

Instruments  and  Analyses 

Psychological  climate  questionnaire.  A psychological  climate  ques- 
tionnaire was  constructed  to  measure  variables  with  relatively  direct  and 
immediate  influences  on  individual  experience  (See  Table  1).  As  noted 
earlier,  variables  were  organized  into  four  general  categories;  (a)  job  or 
role  characteristics;  (b)  characteristics  related  to  supervision  immediately 
above  the  job;  (c)  workgroup  characteristics;  and  (d)  characteristics 
related  to  the  total  organization  and  its  subsystems. 


Insert  Table  1 about  liere 


Job  or  role  related  measures  included  role  ambiguity,  role  conflict 
(House  4 Rizzo,  1972a,  Kahn,  Wolfe,  Quinn,  Snoek,  & Rosenthal,  1964; 
Lichtman  & Hunt,  1971),  and  variables  reflecting  the  job  enrichment  litera- 
ture such  as  autonomy  (Campbell,  et  al. , 1970;  Hackman  & Lawler,  1971; 
Turner  6 Lawrence,  1965),  task  variety,  task  identity,  job  challenge 
(Forehand  6 Gilmer,  1964;  Hackman  & Lawler,  1971;  Porter  & Lawler,  1965), 
and  opportunities  for  growth  and  advancement  (Herzberg,  1966;  House  & 

Rizzo,  1972a,  1972b).  Other  measures  reflected  job  pressure  and  standards 
of  performance  (House  & Rizzo,  1972a;  Sells,  1963,  1968a) . 
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l-oailor  nlatiHi  moasurus  incIiKlcJ  siii>)hu-L,  i ii  UTai- 1 Ion  facilitation, 
goal  ompliasis,  aiul  work  facilitalion  (Uuw»'rs  Si'asliore , 1966;  Campbell  et 
al.,  1970;  Halpiii,  1966;  House  6 Kerr,  1973;  Likert,  1961;  Litwin  (x 
Stringer,  1968,  Taylor,  1971),  as  well  as  measures  of  the  leader's  ability 
to  plan  and  coordinate  activities  and  influence  superiors  (House  & Kerr, 
1973).  Also  included  were  measures  reflecting  confidence  and  trust  rela- 
tionsliips  with  subordinates  (Flacks,  1969;  Jones  et  al.,  1975;  Sells, 

1968a;  Wood,  1974). 

Measures  of  workgroup  environment  included  cooperation,  friendliness, 
pride,  and  workgroup  image  (Blau,  1954;  Farris,  1971;  Hackman  6 Lawler, 

1971;  Hall,  1971;  Steiner,  1972).  Finally,  variables  related  primarily  to 
tl>e  larger  subsystem  and  total  organization  included  ambiguity  and  conflict 
at  an  organizational  level  (Rizzo,  House,  & Lirtzman,  1970),  communication 
patterns  (Sells,  1968b;  Shaw,  1971),  consistency  and  fairness  of  organiza- 
tional policies  and  reward  processes  (Hackman  & Lawler,  1971;  Porter  4 
Lawler,  1968;  Vroom,  1964),  as  well  as  esprit  (Friedlander  6 Margulis, 

1969;  Halpin  & Croft,  1963;  Litwin  £■  Stringer,  1968),  and  professional  and 
organizational  identification  (Farris,  1971). 

While  not  including  all  potential  situational  Influences,  these 
variables  represented  the  variety  of  measures  which  have  been  investigated, 
and  were  consistent  with  a broad  band  approach  to  the  study  of  psychological 
climate.  Moreover,  neither  the  four  categories  nor  the  variables  were 
considered  as  mutually  exclusive  or  unrelated;  considerable  overlap  and 
reciprocal  influences  were  evident. 

The  psycliological  climate  questionnaire  consisted  of  145  items  de- 


scribing individual  perceptions  of  the  work  environment. 


Items  were 
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grouiu'il  into  35  a priori  compositt»s  reflecting  the  categories  in  Table  1. 
Kacl\  composite  contained  two  to  seven  items  consisting  of  a stem  and  three 
to  five  scaled  responses.  Composite  scores  were  calculated  by  summing 
responses  to  items  within  the  composite  (standard  deviations  were  similar). 

Subsystem  structure  measures.  Measures  were  constructed  to  assess 
the  "anatomical"  and  the  "operational"  structure  of  the  divisions  and 
departments  in  the  Navy  sample.  Anatomical  measures  reflected  the  more 
skeletal  aspects  of  subsystem  structure  and  were  derived  from  ship  records. 
These  included:  s ize — the  number  of  men  assigned  to  the  division/depart- 

ment; specialization — the  number  of  separate  occupational  titles  in  the 
division/department;  conf igurat  ion/siiape — the  number  of  actual  ranks  be- 
tween the  lowest  and  highest  ranking  enlisted  men  in  the  division/depart- 
ment; and  configuration/  span  ot  control — a ratio  of  the  number  of  enlist- 
ed supervisory  personnel  (E-6  or  above)  to  the  number  of  men  below  that 
rank  (a  high  score  reflected  a low  span  of  control). 

Operational  aspects  of  structure — formalization,  standardization, 
interdependence,  and  centralization  — were  measured  by  the  21  questionnaire 
items  (4-  or  5-point  Likert  scales)  presented  in  Table  2.  Items  were 
developed  from  the  research  literature  (cf.  James  & Jones,  1976;  Inkson, 
Pugh,  & Hickson,  1970;  Pugh,  Hickson,  Hinings,  6 Turner,  1968)  and  inter- 
views with  Navy  personnel.  Responses  were  obtained  for  332  divisions  or 
departments  on  the  Navy  ships  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  deploy- 
ment. Seventeen  division  heads  completed  one  questionnaire  for  two 
divisions  that  had  been  administratively  combined.  Thus,  one  division 
was  randomly  deleted  for  each  of  these  subjects,  providing  a sample 
of  91  departments  and  224  divisions  (82%  of  the  possible  sample). 
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Insert  Talile  2 About  Hero 

A principal  component  analysis  of  items  provided  seven  components 
with  eigenvalues  ^1.0  (56%  of  trace).  The  resulting  rotated  components 
(see  Table  2)  evidenced  simple  structure;  items  developed  to  represent 
separate  structural  dimensions  defined  either  one  or  two  components 
(separate  analyses  for  divisions  and  departments  provided  similar  results). 
Tlie  seven  components  were  (a)  General  Centralization  of  Decision  Making, 

(b)  General  Standardization  of  Procedures,  (c)  Interdependence  with  other 
V.'ork  Units,  (d)  Formalization  of  the  Role  Structure,  (e)  Centralization  of 
Work  Allocation  and  Scheduling,  (f)  Formalization  of  Communication,  and 
(g)  a unique  component  reflecting  Standardization  of  Procedures  for  Ex- 
pending Funds.  Component  scores  ( ^ = 50,  ^ = 10  ) were  calculated  for 
each  department  and  division  by  a direct  solution  method. 

Internal  consistency  estimates  of  component  reliability  (coefficient 
alpha)  were  based  on  items  with  loadings  + 40.].  Except  for  Formaliza- 
tion of  Communication  (°^=  .27)  and  the  one-item  component  for  Standardiza- 
tion of  Expenditures,  alpha  varied  1 rom  .52  (Interdependence  in  Other  Work 
Units)  to  .72  (General  Centralization  of  Decision  Making)  and  was  con- 
sidered acceptable  given  the  limited  number  of  items.  The  Formalization 
of  Communication  and  Standardization  of  Expenditure  components  were 
deleted  from  remaining  analyses. 

Context  measures.  Context  measures,  also  based  upon  questionnaire 
data  from  the  315  division  and  department  heads,  included  technology, 
goals,  and  personnel,  habitability,  and  equipment  resources.  Technology 
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was  measured  by  a four  item  composite,  representing  areas  suggested  by 
Hage  and  Aiken  (1969),  Mohr  (1971),  I’errow  (1967),  Pugh,  Hickson,  Minings, 

& Turner  (1969),  and  Woodward  (1965).  A high  score  on  the  composite 
(range  of  A to  19)  reflected  a uonroutine,  complex  technology  where  success 
was  difficult  to  evaluate  and  subject  to  uncertainty.  Coefficient  alpha 
was  only  .44,  but  significant  iutercorrelations  among  items  suggested  that 
they  sampled  one  conceptual  are,i  (James  6 Ellison,  197  3). 

Nine  major  department/division  goals  were  Identified  by  interviews 
with  Navy  Personnel.  Component  analyses  of  items  constructed  to  measure 
tlie  emphasis  placed  on  each  goaf  (4-point  Likert  scales)  provided  two 
components  with  eigenvalues  ^ 1.0  (4i%  of  trace).  Following  varimax 
rotation,  the  components  and  the  defining  items  (e.g.,  loadings  >|  + .40|) 
were:  (a)  Emphasis  on  Morale,  reflecting  the  emphasis  on  morale,  de- 

veloping new  procedures  and  programs,  promotion  of  personnel,  and  doing 
better  than  other  departments  (divisions)  aboard  ship  .62);  and  (b) 

Empliasis  on  Following  Standardi;:ed  Procedures,  reflecting  the  emphasis  on 
following  standardized  proceduri!s,  reliability  of  performance,  and  overall 
effectiveness  (o<(^=  .51).  Component  scores  ( M = 50,  ^ = 10  ) were 
computed  for  each  department  and  division  by  a direct  solution  method. 

The  remaining  context  variables  included  single  questionnaire  items 
for  a)  condition  of  work  equipment;  l>)  availability  of  funds  and  supplies 


for  work;  c)  availability  of  funds  for  habitability  improvements;  and  d) 
a rating  of  personnel  resources  within  the  department/division  (Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  men  are  fairly  randomly  assigned,  it  is  possible  to 


get  all  types  of  crews.  How  would  you  describe  the  men  in  your  departmeny' 
division?  All  items  were  measured  by  5-point  Likert  scales. 
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rpsULou  Measures.  Position  measures  were  obtained  on  the  Navy 
Siunple.  Self  report  measures  included  tenure,  level  or  paygrade,  number 
of  men  supervised,  number  of  advanced  or  technical  training  schools  (A  or 
B schools)  completed,  and  number  of  other  or  functional  training  schools 
completed.  Measures  of  job  speciality  (rating)  were  obtained  from  ship 
records  and  grouped  into  four  types — unskilled,  requiring  little  training; 
medium  level  mechanical;  clerical  and  low  level  technical;  and  high  level 
skilled  (Orr,  1960;  Seymour,  Gunderson  & Vallacli^r,  1973). 

Individual  resource  measures.  Individual  resource  measures  included 
age,  marital  status,  years  of  formal  education,  intelligence  (Navy  General 
Classification  Test  scores),  number  of  grades  failed  in  school,  size  of 
preenlistment  home  town  (5-point  scale  ranging  from  small  town  to  large 
city),  number  of  rooms  in  childhood  house  (5-point  scale  ranging  from  4 or 
fewer  room  to  11  or  more) , and  three  composites  measuring  Ego  Needs  (three 
items  reflecting  needs  for  recognition  and  approval  A = .59),  Self  Esteem 
(four  items  reflecting  self-confidence  and  self  ratings  of  ability, = 
.54)  and  preenlistment  disciplinary  record  (three  items  reflecting  school 
and  discipline  problems,  ^ = .(>4). 

Subsystem  criteria.  The  primary  measures  of  subsystem  performance 
were  developed  by  means  of  a multi-.stage  process.  Interviews  with  naval 
officers  and  ship  commanders  generated  the  following  eight  dimensions 
relevant  to  effective  division  performance:  (1)  Quality  of  Work,  (2) 

Adherence  to  Planned  Maintenance  Schedules,  (3)  Readiness  to  Fulfill 
Comm  tments,  (4)  Performance  under  Pressure,  (5)  Efficiency,  (6)  Coopera- 
tion with  Other  Divisions,  (7)  Safety,  and  (8)  Leadership  Ability  of 
Enlisted  Supervisors.  Following  identif icatlon  and  definition  of  these 
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dimensions,  naval  officers  were  again  interviewed  to  suggest  three  state- 
ments describing  levels  of  performance  (i.e.,  poor,  adequate,  superior) 
for  each  dimension. 

The  resulting  Ik  statements  were  used  to  obtain  ratings  by  department 
heads  for  their  subordinate  divisions.  The  statements  were  presented  in 
a "mixed  standard  format"  (Arvey  & Hoyle,  1974),  wliere  statements  were 
randomly  mixed.  Tlie  department  head  was  asked  to  rate  subordinate  divisions 
on  each  of  the  24  statements  by  indicating  whether  the  division  (a)  per- 
formed better  than  the  statement,  (b)  was  accurately  described  by  the 
statement,  or  (c)  performed  below  the  described  level  (cf.  Blanz  & Ghiselli, 
1972).  Hivision  scores  were  calculated  for  each  criterion  dimension  by 
sinnming  across  the  ratings  given  to  the  statements  describing  performance 
levels,  where  a "better  than"  rating  was  scored  as  a 3,  "equal  to"  re- 
ceived a 2,  and  "worse  than"  received  a 1.  (The  Cuttman  scaling  procedure 
recommended  by  Blanz  4 Ghiselli  provided  no  improvement  over  the  above 
approach,  and  was  not  used  in  subsequent  analyses). 

Additional  criteria  included  ratings  by  division  heads  concerning 
problems  caused  by  the  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol  (4-point  scale  varying 
from  frequent  to  nonexistent),  and  frequency  of  requests  to  transfer  from 
the  division  (3-point  scale  ranging  from  many  requests  to  no  requests). 

Criteria  data  were  collected  at  the  end  of  eacli  ship's  deployment 
period  (five  to  seven  months  after  the  context,  structure,  and  individual 
questionnaire  data).  Data  were  obtained  from  160  divisions,  representing 
19  ships  and  all  division  types.  Although  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect 
criterion  measures  on  all  divisions,  several  department  and  division  heads 
had  been  rotated  from  the  ship  near  the  end  of  the  cruise  and  their  re- 
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I placements  lacked  sufficient  experience  to 

1 

I- 

were  collected  by  members  of  the  research 


procedure  was  used  for  the  remaining  ships 


ratings  were  found  for  tlie  two  procedures. 


Rfsul ts 


provide  the  ratings.  Criteria 
te;im  for  eiglit  ships;  a mail-out 
. No  differences  among  the 


Results  are  presented  as  follows:  (a)  dimensions  of  psychological 

climate,  (b)  congruence  of  these  dimensions  across  samples,  (c)  agreement 
and  representativeness,  (d)  development  of  a typology  of  division  climate, 
(e)  correlates  of  psychological  and  division  climate,  and  (f)  validity 
analyses  for  division  criteria. 

Dimensions  of  psychological  clinate.  The  results  of  a principal 
component  analysis  of  the  35  a priori  composites  used  to  infer  psycho- 
logical climate  for  the  Navy  saiaple  are  presented  in  Table  3.  Reliability 
estimates  (coefficient  alpha)  ranged  from  .4A  to  .81  (similar  values  were 
found  for  the  two  other  samples),  which  were  considered  acceptable  because 
alpha  is  a function  of  the  number  of  items  in  the  composite  and  tends  to 
be, conservative  (Lord  & Novick,  1968). 


Insert  Table  3 About  Here 


The  principal  component  analysis  of  the  35  composite  scores  yielded 
six  components  witli  eigenvalues  2.  (59%  of  the  trace).  Following 

varimax  rotation,  tlie  first  component  reflected  perceived  conflict  in 
organizational  goals  and  objectives,  combined  with  ambiguity  of  organiza- 
tional structure  and  roles,  a lack  of  interdepartmental  cooperation,  and 
poor  communication  from  management.  Also  included  were  poor  planning, 
inefficient  job  design,  a lack  of  awareness  of  employee  needs  and  problems. 
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;md  roduced  fairness  and  objectivity  of  the  reward  process.  This  component 
was  labelled  "Conflict  and  Ambiguity". 

The  second  component  reflected  a job  perceived  as  challenging,  impor- 
tant to  the  Navy,  and  involving  a variety  of  duties,  including  dealing 
with  other  people.  The  job  also  tended  to  be  seen  as  providing  autonomy 
and  feedback,  but  demanding  high  standards  of  quality  and  performance. 

Tills  component  was  designated  "Job  Challenge,  Importance,  and  Variety". 

The  third  component,  "Leader  Facilitation  and  Support",  reflected 
loader  behavior  such  as  the  extent  to  which  the  leader  was  perceived  as 
helping  to  accomplish  work  goals  by  means  of  scheduling  activities, 
planning,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  he  was  seen  as  facilitating 
interpersonal  relationships  and  providing  personal  support.  i 

The  fourth  component,  "Workgroup  Cooperation,  Friendliness,  and 
Warmth",  generally  described  the  relationships  among  group  members  and 
their  pride  in  the  workgroup.  Only  composites  describing  the  workgroup 
loaded  on  this  component.  The  fifth  component,  "Professional  and  Organiza- 
tional Esprit",  reflected  perceived  external  image  and  desirable  growth 
potential  offered  by  the  job  and  by  the  Navy.  Also  included  were  per- 
ceptions of  an  open  atmosphere  to  express  one's  feelings  and  thoughts, 
confidence  in  the  leader,  and  consistently  applied  organizational  policies, 
combined  with  non-conflicting  role  expectations  and  reduced  job  pressure. 

The  sixth  and  final  component  had  loadings  for  only  three  composites. 

This  component,  "Job  Standards",  reflected  the  degree  to  which  the  job  was 
seen  as  having  rigid  standards  of  quality  and  accuracy,  combined  with 
inadequate  time,  manpower,  training  and  resources  to  complete  the  task. 

Also  reflected  were  a perceived  lack  of  confidence  and  trust  by  supervisors 
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and  management  personnel. 

Congruence  of  the  psycholoj'.ical  climate  dimensions  across  samples. 
Psychological  climate  component;!  I rom  the  Navy  sample  were  compared  to 
components  derived  from  the  two  comparison  samples  (dames,  Stebbins, 

Hartman  d Jones,  Note  5;  Jones  N J.imes,  Note  6).  Cach  comparison  sample 

i 

also  yielded  six  components  with  eigenvalues  ^ 1.0.  The  percent  of  trace 
accounted  for  was  62.8%  for  the  fire  station  sample,  and  66.8%  for  health 
managers.  As  indicated  by  Tabli;  4,  five  of  the  six  components  derived  on 
the  Navy  sample — Leadership  Facilitation  and  Support;  Workgroup  Coopera- 
tion, Friendliness,  and  Warmth;  Conflict  and  Ambiguity;  Professional  and 

Organizational  Esprit;  and  Job  Challi'nge,  Importance,  and  Variety — were 

2 

similar  across  the  three  sample.s. 

Insert  Table  h About  Here 

The  sixth  component,  tended  to  he  somewhat  sample-specific.  For 
health  managers,  this  component  appeared  to  represent  a finer  breakdown  of 
the  Challenge,  Importance,  and  Variety  Component,  with  loadings  by  Job 
Importance  (.70),  Job  Challenge  (.58),  and  Job  Standards  (.40).  Both 
latter  variables,  however,  also  had  loadings  +.40 | on  components  similar 
to  the  five  mentioned  previously  for  the  Navy  sample.  The  sixth  component 
for  the  firemen  appeared  to  reflect  mutual  trust,  with  loadings  by  Con- 
fidence and  Trust  in  Subordinates  (.68)  and  in  the  leader  (.50). 

Perceiver  Agreement  and  Representativeness.  Six  psychological  climate 
component  scores  were  constructed  for  the  Navy  sample  using  a direct 
solution  method,  ( M = 50,  ^ = 10).  Perceiver  agreement  on  these  six 
dimensions  was  assessed  for  three  organizational  levels  in  the  Navy  sample  — 


1 
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ilivlsLons,  il(.'i)arlmouts,  and  shiiis.  I'ho  division  sample  consisted  of  223 
divisions  on  whicli  psychological  climate  data  were  available  for  at  least 
six  subjects  (subject  ti  = 3,693).  (Divisions  represented  the  lowest 

organizational  level  that  could  be  meaningfully  identified;  sailors  rotated  i 

j 

across  duty  shifts  and  watches  which  precluded  identifying  workgroups). 

Department  and  ship  samples  were  97  and  20,  respectively. 

Perceiver  agreement  for  each  psychological  climate  component  at  each 
organizational  level  was  assessed  by  a one-way  ANOVA,  where  each  division 
(department,  ship)  was  considered  a separate  classification  factor  and 
Individual  climate  scores  comprised  dependent  variables  (cf.  Ebel,  1951). 

Jntraclass  correlations  were  computed  as  estimates  of  the  proportions  of 

variance  in  individual  perceptions  attributable  to  organizational  units  \ 

and  may  also  be  interpreted  as  indices  of  interrater  reliability  (McNemar, 

1969).  Finally,  reliabilities  of  the  mean  (aggregated)  psychological 
climate  scores  per  organizational  level  were  ascertained  by  converting 
the  intraclass  correlations  to  Spearman-Brown  estimates,  using  the  har- 
monic mean  per  organizational  level  as  the  adjusting  factor  (Guilford, 

1954) . 

As  reported  in  Table  5,  all  _F  ratios  were  significant.  Intraclass 
correlations  were  relatively  low,  hciwever,  and  decreased  monotonically  as 
higher  organizational  levels  were  introduced.  Median  intraclass  correla- 
tions were  approximately  .12  for  divisions,  .06  for  departments,  and  .02 
for  ships.  The  S.B.  estimates  were  substantially  higher,  with  medians  of 
approximately  .68  for  divisions  and  .71  for  departments  and  ships. 


Insert  Tables  5 and  6 About  Here 
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While  Che  S.h.  estimates  indicated  stability  Cor  the  mean  perceptions, 
tliese  estimates  appeared  to  be  fallible  indicators  of  homogeneity,  partic- 
ularily  where  large  sample  sizes  were  involved  (e.g.,  departments  and 
ships).  This  conclusion  was  supported  partially  by  relationships  of 
department  context  and  structure  measures  with  division  context  and  struc- 
ture (See  Table  6).  Representativeness  was  ascertained  by  duplicating 
department  scores  on  the  appropriate  division  data  records  (i.e.,  all 
divisions  within  a department  received  the  same  department  score)  and 
correlating  the  sets  of  scores  on  the  division  sample  ( n = 205  divisions 
with  both  division  and  department  data  ) . Except  for  size  and  the  two 
configuration  variables,  relationships  were  low  or  nonsignificant,  indi- 
cating intradepartment  heterogeneity  for  context  and  structure.  In  other 
words,  the  majority  of  department  context  and  structure  scores  did  not 
appear  to  meaningfully  describe  their  respective  divisions.  These  results 
tended  to  coincide  with  the  information  provided  by  the  intraclass  correlations 
(rather  than  the  S.  B.  estimates)  that  departments  (and  ships)  were  quite 
heterogeneous . 

Based  on  tlie  above  results,  remaining  analyses  were  conducted  only  at 
the  division  level.  In  addition  to  the  lack  of  representativeness  for 
department  context  and  operational  structure  measures,  the  decision  to 
construct  only  division  climate  scores  (i.e.,  mean  psychological  climate 
scores  per  division)  was  predicated  on  the  following  rationale:  (a)  all 

climate  dimensions  included  at  least  some  variables  describing  the  job, 
role,  leadership,  or  workgroup,  and  thus  more  meaningfully  reflected  the 
division  than  department  or  ship  levels;  and  (b)  the  median  intraclass 
correlation  for  divisions  was  within  the  range  of  power  estimates  reported 
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ill  earlier  studies.  Of  additicual  concern  were  relationships  between 
division  climate  scores  and  other  measures,  an  indirect  but  functionally 
important  indicator  of  the  usefulness  of  aggregated  measures  (Payne  & 
M.insfield,  1973). 

Development  of  a typology  of  division  climate.  The  initial  step  in 
typology  development  assessed  the  extent  to  which  differences  in  division 
climate  scores  were  related  to  differences  in  12  functional  division  types 
(i.e.,  formal  division  types  on  ships).  Results  of  a multiple  disciminant 
analysis  (MDA) , using  division  type  as  the  classification  factor  and  the 
six  division  climate  scores  as  the  dependent  variables  ( n = 223  ),  indi- 
cated that  84%  of  tlie  variance  in  the  discriminant  space  could  be  explained 
by  the  division  types  (based  on  significant  discriminant  functions  and  the 
multivariate  analog  of  u [Tatsuoka,  1970]).  Further,  an  average  of  72% 

of  the  variance  in  the  dependent  variables  was  accounted  for  by  the  discrimi- 
3 

nant  space.  These  results  suggested  that  profiles  of  mean  division 

climate  scores  could  provide  a meaningful  typology  of  division  climate. 
Several  profiles  were  quite  similar,  however.  Thus,  with  the  assistance 
of  a hierarchical  clustering  analysis  (Ward  & Hook,  1963)  on  the  profiles 
for  each  of  the  12  functional  division  types,  a more  parsimonious  set  of 
seven  division  climate  clusters  was  developed  (a  hierarchical  clustering 
on  the  profile  scores  for  the  223  divisions  provided  similar  results).  An 
ilDA  with  the  seven  clusters  as  partitioning  variables  and  the  division 
cliipate  scores  ( ii  = 233)  as  dependent  variables  demonstrated  that  78%  of 
the  variance  represented  in  the  discriminant  space  could  be  explained  by 
the  clusters  (an  average  of  74%  of  the  climate  score  variance  was  repre- 
sented in  the  discriminant  space). 
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Tlie  typology  is  summarized  in  I able  7.  Entries  in  tlie  table  indicate 
the  difference  between  the  mean  division  climate  score  per  cluster  and  the 
mean  of  ail  clusters.  The  names  given  to  the  clusters  focused  on  these 
differences.  For  example.  Cluster  1 was  designated  "Cooperative  and 
Friendly"  because  of  the  comparatively  higher  mean  on  Workgroup  Coopera- 
tion, Friendliness,  and  Warmth.  Cluster  2 was  labelled  "Conflicting  and 
Ambiguous"  because  of  the  comparatively  higher  mean  on  Conflict  and  Am- 
biguity and  lower  mean  on  Job  Standards.  The  means  for  Cluster  3 suggested 
an  uninvolving  atmosphere,  and  one  wiiich  had  relatively  high,  rigidly 
adhered  to  job  standards.  This  cluster  was  interpreted  as  an  "Alienating 
and  Constrictive"  division  climate.  Cluster  4,  with  a lower  mean  on  the 
workgroup  climate  component,  connoted  a "Cool  and  Unfriendly"  climate. 
Comparatively  lower  means  on  Jol)  Challenge,  Importance,  and  Variety, 
Leadership  Facilitation  and  Supjjort,  and  Vlorkgroup  Cooperation,  Friendli- 
ness, and  Warmth  suggested  that  Cluster  5 described  a "Monotonous,  Cold, 
and  Unsupportive"  climate. 

Insert  Table  / About  Here 

Cluster  6 reflected  jobs  that  we.re  challenging,  important,  multi- 
facted,  and  flexible,  in  conjunction  with  a cooperative,  friendly,  and 
warm  workgroup.  This  indicated  an  enriched  and  warm  work  environment.  A 
low  mean  on  organizational  esprit,  however,  suggested  that  this  climate 
did  not  provide  opportunities  tliat  compared  favorably  with  other  organi- 
zations, especially  civilian  occupations.  This  cluster  was  therefore 
labelled  "Enriched  and  Warm  Work  Environment/Organizationally  Uninvolving". 
In  Contrast,  Cluster  7 suggested  a climate  that  was  "Organizationally  In- 
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voLvLug"  with  high  esprit  and  ident i i ication  with  tlie  Navy  and  the  ship, 
connoting  a climate  tliat  compared  favorably  witli  alternatives.  As  dis- 
cussed later,  however,  both  clusters  6 and  7 appeared  to  be  influenced  by 
tlie  nature  of  tlieir  personnel  and  may  thus  be  somewhat  idiosyncratic. 

The  above  seven  clusters  were  eiaployed  as  measures  of  division 
climate  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  analyses. 

Correlates  of  psychological  and  division  climate.  Because  of  space 
limitations,  emphasis  was  placeii  on  patterns  of  correlation  with  psycho- 
logical and  division  climate  (Navy  sample).  Interrelationships  among  non- 
climate domains,  both  within  and  across  domains,  were  presented  in  summary 
only  (complete  analyses  are  available,  from  the  authors). 

With  respect  to  intradomain  relationships,  correlations  among  division 
context  variables  were  generally  low  or  nonsignificant.  Emphasis  on 
Morale  covaried  with  the  rating  of  personnel  ( r [22l]  = .21,  £<.01),  and 
technology  was  inversely  related  to  Emphasis  on  Following  Standardized 
Procedures  ( £ [22l]  = -.21,  2.<.01).  Correlations  among  the  division  ana- 
tomical structure  variables  were  generally  significant  but  of  moderate 
magnitude;  correlations  between  anatomical  and  operational  structure  meas- 
ures were  generally  low  and  not  significant.  The  highest  of  these  latter 
correlations  was  between  size  and  centralization  of  work  ( £ [22l]  = .22, 
£<.01).  Correlations  among  the  individual  resource  variables  were  less 
than  1 + . 30  | ( £ = 3,726),  with  a slight  tendency  for  older  sailors  to 
have  lower  GCT  scores,  to  have  lived  in  smaller  homes,  and  to  have  reported 
better  preenlistraent  disciplinary  records  and  higher  self-esteem.  Cor- 


relations among  the  position  variables  were  somewhat  higher;  tenure, 
hierarchical  level,  number  of  men  su]iervised,  and  training  had  intercor- 
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relations  greater  than  | + .40  ]. 

Correlations  between  individual  resources  and  position  variables 
tended  to  be  low,  except  for  relationships  of  age  with  tenure,  men  super- 
vised, hierarchical  level,  and  so  forth,  (reflecting  patterns  of  promotion 
and  turnover  inherent  in  the  military).  The  correlations  between  the 
context  and  structure  scores  also  tended  to  be  low.  For  example,  General 
Centralization  correlated  negatively  with  Emphasis  on  Morale  ( r [22l] 

= -.29,  £<.01),  and  Formalization  of  Roles  correlates  negatively  with 
technology  ( [22l]  = -.25,  £ <.0i).  Finally,  correlations  of  divi- 

sional context  and  structure  with  individual  resources  and  position 
variables  ( n = 3,726  individuals)  tended  to  be  low  and  often  nonsignifi- 
cant, although  certain  patterns  did  emerge.  For  example,  divisions  with 
higher  technology  scores  tended  to  have  more  intelligent  men  in  more 
highly  trained  job  specialities.  Further,  divisions  with  many  technical 
and  few  unskilled  jobs  tended  to  have  lower  spans  of  control. 

Correlations  with  psychological  climate  (See  Table  8)  were  based  on  a 
sample  of  3,726  sailors  for  whom  all  data  were  available.  Each  man  in  a 
particular  division  received  the  same  division  context  and  structure 
scores.  No  differences  were  found  between  the  total  sample  ( £ = 4,315  ) 
and  the  reduced  sample  for  any  of  the  climate,  individual  resource,  or 
position  variables.  One  structure  variable  (Centralization  of  Work)  and 
several  context  variables  were  not  included  fn  the  table  because  of  space 
limitations  and  because  they  had  no  significant  ( £ ■^  .01  ) correlations 
with  psychological  climate. 


Insert  Table  8 About  Here 
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Rclat  ioiisliips  between  the  psychological  climate  and  division  context 
and  structure  wore  low  and  generally  nonsignificant.  Relationships  of 
p sycliol ogical  climate  with  the  individual  resource  and  position  variables 
also  tended  to  be  low  except  for  Job  Challenge,  Importance,  and  Variety. 

This  component  was  positively  related  to  age,  time  in  the  Uavy,  hierarchical 
level,  number  of  men  supervised,  number  of  other  training  schools,  and 
self  esteem,  but  negatively  related  to  assignment  to  unskilled  jobs.  Such 
correlations  appeared  to  reflect  an  increased  responsibility  and  challenge 
coming  with  promotion. 

Analyses  of  division  climate  provided  a somewhat  different  picture. 
Relationships  between  division  climate  and  other  variable  domains  were 
examined  by  means  of  an  tlDA.  The  seven  division  climate  clusters  provided 
tlie  partitioning  variables,  and  division  context,  structure,  and  selected 
position  variables  and  individual  resources  (aggregated  to  the  division 
level)  served  as  dependent  variables  (see  Table  9).  Individual  resource 
and  position  variables  were  selected  for  aggregation  only  if  the  aggre- 
gated (mean)  scores  appeared  meaningful  at  the  division  level  of  analysis. 
Moreover,  when  variables  represented  substantial  conceptual  and  statistical 
overlap  in  the  sample  (e.g.,  age  and  tenure),  only  one  was  included.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  such  aggregated  variables  assumed  the  role  of 
situational  attributes,  and  reflected  relationships  between  personnel 
compositions  and  division  climate. 

The  MDA  on  the  seven  climate  clusters  produced  four  significant  dis- 
criminant functions  ( £ < .05,  Hartlett's  V statistic).  The  first  dis- 
criminant function  accounted  for  56.09%  of  the  between  cluster  variance, 
the  second  21.61%,  the  third  11.47%,  and  the  fourth  5.07%.  The  multi- 
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variate  analog  of  u)  for  the  four  functions  was  .91  (i.e.,  91%  of  the 

variability  in  the  discriminant  space  was  attributable  to  between  cluster 

differences).  Separate  MDAs  for  each  of  the  non-climate  domains  provided 
2 

(0  s of  .38  for  division  context,  .67  for  division  structure,  .62  for 
aggregated  position  variables,  and  .55  for  aggregated  individual  resources. 

Standardized  discriminant  weights  and  univariate  ratios  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  9.  The  cluster  centroids  in  discriminate  space  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  10.  The  first  function  discriminated  most  clearly  between 
clusters  1 and  6 and  clusters  ^ and  5.  Enriched  and  Warm  Work  Environ- 
ment/Organizationally Uninvolving  climates  and,  to  a lesser  extent.  Coopera- 
tive and  Friendly  climates  had  a more  intelligent  and  highly  trained 
personnel  composition  than  the  Monotonous,  Cold,  and  Unsupportive  and  to 
some  extent.  Cool  and  Unfriendly  climates.  These  results  reflected  the 
division  types  comprising  the  climate  clusters;  clusters  with  large, 
negative  means  in  the  discriminant  space  included  Electronics  and  Naviga- 
tion divisions  which  require  advanced  and  technical  training,  while 
clusters  with  large,  positive  means  included  Deck,  Boilers,  and  Machinery 
divisions  which  did  not  require  the  same  level  of  advanced  training  and 
personnel  intelligence.  Finally,  although  the  cool  and  monotonous  climates 
were  more  specialized  (i.e.,  more  jobs  per  division)  than  the  enriching 
and  warm  climates,  they  were  less  specialized  than  the  Cooperative  and 
Friendly  climates. 

Insert  Tables  9 and  10  About  Here 

The  second  discriminant  function  identified  the  Organizationally 
Involving  climate  cluster  most  clearly.  A defining  variable  for  this 
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function  was  tenure,  reflecting,  the  somewhat  idiosyncratic  nature  of  tlie 
cluster.  The  division  type  comprising  this  cluster  (Supply)  consisted  of 
a number  of  foreign-born  individuals  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Navy  for  a 
career  assignment  as  stewards  because  it  was  preferable  to  organizations 
and  careers  available  in  their  own  country.  However,  the  Supply  division 
was  the  most  structurally  specialized  of  the  divisions  studied  ( M = 6.79 
jobs  per  division).  Furthermore,  the  relatively  flat  profile  of  negative 
means  for  climate  clusters  3,  4,  and  6 on  the  second  function  accurately 
reflected  a shorter  average  tenure  and  fewer  jobs  per  division  wlien  com- 
pared to  the  Organizationally  Involving  cluster. 

The  third  discriminant  function,  accounting  for  only  11.48%  of  the 
between  cluster  variance,  differentiated  most  distinctly  between  clusters 
4 and  5.  For  example.  Monotonous,  Cold,  and  Unsupportive  climates  (Deck) 
had  comparatively  flatter  division  configurations,  larger  spans  of  control, 
less  formalization  of  roles,  and  better  work  equipment  than  the  Cool  and 
Unfriendly  climates.  Moreover,  Deck  divisions  had  the  lowest  mean  tenure 
and  advanced  training  of  all  divisions  studied. 

Tlie  fourth  and  final  significant  discriminant  function,  accounting 
for  only  5%  of  the  between  cluster  variance,  indicated  that  a Conflicting 
and  Ambiguous  division  climate  (e.g..  Missile  and  Nuclear  divisions),  and 
to  a lesser  extent  an  Enriched  and  Warm  Work  Environment/  Organizationally 
Uninvolving  climate,  had  comparatively  higher  degrees  of  interdependence 
with  other  divisions,  more  nonroutine  and  complex  technologies,  higher 
ratings  of  personnel,  and  more  formal  education.  Lower  overall  standardi- 
zation of  procedures  and  a higher  emphasis  on  morale  were  also  indicated; 
however,  these  latter  variables  had  nonsignificant  univariate  F ratios  and 
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thus  were  interpreted  with  caution. 

In  summary,  with  few  exceptions  variables  reflecting  division  context 
and  structure  as  well  as  individual  resources  and  position  tended  to  have 
relatively  low  correlations  with  the  psychological  climate  dimensions.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  these  variables  differentiated  among  the  division 
climate  clusters.  This  contrast  in  results  reflected  both  theoretical 
and  statistical  factors,  which  are  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

Validity  analyses  for  division  criteria.  Division  performance  ratings 
evidenced  a moderate  positive  leniency  ( M = 6.34  to  7.41;  ^ = 1.10  to 
1.60).  Also  indicated  were  few  requests  for  transfer  and  infrequent 
problems  with  drugs  and  alcohol.  Except  for  the  safety  rating,  criterion 
intercorrelations  were  significant,  positive,  and  of  moderate  magnitude 
(Sec  Table  11).  While  not  indicating  large  amounts  of  "halo",  the  cor- 
relations did  suggest  the  possibility  of  a more  parsimonous  composite  cri- 
terion. Thus,  a unit-weighted  criterion  composite  (not  including  safety) 
was  constructed  for  subsequent  validity  analyses. 

Insert  Table  11  About  Here 

For  cross-validation  purposes,  the  160  divisions  with  criterion  data 
were  randomly  separated  ship  into  two  subsamples  (after  stratification 
by  ship  type  and  number  of  divisions  with  data) ; all  divisions  from  a ship 
were  placed  in  the  same  subsample.  This  provided  "true"  cross-validation 
samples  ( ns  = 84  and  76  ) where  the  two  subsamples  were  independent 

(i.e.,  from  different  ships). 

Predictive,  initial  validities  for  each  subsample  are  reported  in 
Table  12.  Predictors  included  all  the  division  context,  structure,  and 
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aggregated  position  and  individual  resources  variables  employed  in  the  llhA 

A 

for  division  climate.  The  predictive,  validities  for  tlie  division  climate 
clusters  was  based  on  an  unit  weiglitod  regression  procedure  (Wainer,  1976; 
Wainer  & Thlssen,  1976),  whicli  consisted  of  computing  the  correlation 
between  the  criterion  and  a comijosite  of  unit  weighted  predictors  (Guilford 
6 Frucliter,  1973;  James  & Ellison,  1973). 

Insert  Tables  12,  13,  and  L4  About  Here 

Cross-validities  are  reported  in  Table  13,  while  Table  14  presents 
mean  criterion  scores  for  each  climate  cluster.  For  the  non-climate 
domains,  cross  validities  were  based  on  unit  weighted  composites  of 
selected  (standardized)  predictors.  Predictors  for  each  subsample  were 
those  variables  which  had  significant  validities  in  the  other  subsample 
(e.g.,  the  cross-validity  for  context  in  Sample  B was  based  on  unit  weighted 
composite  of  Emphasis  on  Morale,  condition  of  equipment,  rating  of  personnel, 
and  funds  and  supplies  for  work).  For  climate  clusters,  the  validities  in 
Table  12  were  also  cross-validities.  That  is,  unit  weights  were  employed 
and  all  clusters  were  entered  into  e.ich  analysis.  Finally,  an  "overall" 
cross-validity  was  based  on  those  variables  which  entered  the  predictor 
set  from  each  of  the  domains. 

The  cross-validities  (also  predictive  validities)  were,  with  one 
exception,  significant  and  of  a moderate  magnitude.  For  the  non-climate 
dotr.ains,  contribution  to  the  cross-validities  were  ascertained  on  the 
basis  of  variables  with  significant  predictive  validities  for  both  sub- 
samples. For  example,  the  cross-validities  for  context  were  provided 
primarily  by  the  rating  of  personnel  and  funds  and  supplies  for  work 
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variables,  and  all  of  the  aggregated  individual  resource  and  position 
variables  except  tenure  contributed  to  prediction.  The  relationship 
between  the  climate  clusters  and  the  criterion  was  assessed  by  viewing  the 
mean  criterion  scores  for  each  climate  cluster  (See  Table  14).  The  Enriched 
and  Warm  Work  Envi ronment/Organizationally  Uninvolving  and  Cooperative  and 
Friendly  climates  received  the  highest  criterion  scores,  while  the  Monotonous, 
Cold  and  Unsupportive  climate  received  the  lowest.  Finally,  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  overall  cross  validities  indicated  that  the  composite  cri- 
terion could  be  predicted  quite  reasonably  from  situational  data. 

Discussion 

A primary  aim  of  this  study  was  the  exploration  of  conceptual  bounds 
and  correlates  of  organizational  and  psychological  climate.  Much  of  this 
exploration,  however,  was  based  on  I'.S.  Navy  ships  and  personnel,  a sample 
possessing  several  idiosyncrac Les  with  implications  for  interpreting 
results.  For  example,  personnel  selection,  training,  and  assignment  to 
ships  and  occupational  specialties  are  performed  at  locations  other  than 
the  ship.  Many  decisions  regarding  promotion,  pay,  benefits,  and  other 
rewards,  especially  for  higher  paygrades,  also  tended  to  be  outside  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  ship.  Enlistment  contracts  are  for  desig- 
nated terms,  with  high  turnover  after  the  first  enlistment.  Further, 
although  the  data  demonstrated  variance  in  many  aspects  of  context  and 
structure,  the  ships  were  relatively  formal  and  mechanistic  compared  to 
many  other  organizations,  and  many  decisions  regarding  context  and  struc- 
ture were  made  by  levels  of  command  above  the  ships.  Such  factors  might 
dampen  relationships  among  structure,  context,  individual  resources, 
position  variables,  and  organizational  and  psychological  climate,  thus 
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reducing  generalizability. 

Generalizability  for  some  results  was  enhanced,  liowever,  by  use  of 
multiple,  divergent  samples  (i.e.,  military/civilian,  managerial/non- 
managerial,  large/sraall  subsystems).  For  example,  assumptions  that  psycho- 
logical (and  division)  climate  represented  multidimensional  descriptions 
of  the  situation,  and  that  a common  core  of  dimensions  applied  across 
organizations,  appeared  to  be  supported  by  the  similarity  of  components 
among  samples.  Such  similarity  also  argued  for  component  stability  and 
generalizabil ity . 

The  components  themselves  appeared  psychologically  meaningful, 
lacking  in  statistical  complexity  and  reflective  of  distinctions  among 
various  organizational  levels  of  explanation.  One  component  reflected  task 
and  role  characteristics;  a second  reflected  workgroup  aspects;  a third 
described  leadership  characteristics;  and  two  components  generally  reflected 
subsystem  and  organizational  level  attributes.  Such  results,  suggesting 
tnat  work  environment  perceptions  .ire  not  entirely  global  or  diffuse  but 
reflect  organizational  and  conceptual  distinctions,  are  bolstered  by 
findings  (Mowday,  Porter,  L Dubin,  1974)  that  v;orkgroup  perceptions  (and 
attitudes)  differed  from  those  about  the  total  organization.  Conversely, 
components  reflecting  the  tot.ul  organization  also  had  loadings  by  leader, 
and  task  or  role  characteristics.  These  findings  were  consistent  with 
earlier  suggestions  that  total  org.inizational  characteristics  are  linked 
to  individual  experience  in  terms  of  influences  on  task,  role,  and  so 
forth,  and  as  discussed  later,  have  implications  for  organizational  climate. 

The  components  generally  reflected  climate  dimensions  reported  in  the 
literature.  Workgroup  Cooperation,  Friendliness,  and  Warmth  was  similar 
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to  dimensions  labelled  Team  Spirit  (Meyer,  1968),  Distant  vs.  Close  Working 
Relationships  (Thornton,  1969),  Intimacy  (Friedlander  & Margulis,  1969), 
Social  Relations  (Pritchard  & Karasick,  1973),  and  Friendly-Unfriendly 
(Lawler,  et  al.,  1974).  Conflict  and  Ambiguity  was  reflected  as  conflict 
by  Litwin  and  Stringer  (1968),  Schneider  and  Bartlett  (1968),  and  Pritchard 
and  Karasick  (1973),  while  ambiguity  was  reflected  (although  negatively) 
by  structure  (Campbell  et  al. , 1970;  Litwin  & Stringer,  1968;  Pritchard  & 
Karasick,  1973;  Schneider  & Bartlett,  1968),  Organizational  Clarity 
(Meyer,  1968),  Normative  Control  (Payne  & Pheysey,  1971),  Effective  Organi- 
zational Structure  (Waters  et  al.,  1974),  and  Efficiency  and  Clarity  of 
Purpose  (Thornton,  1969).  Similar  comparability  was  evident  for  Job 
Challenge,  Importance,  and  Variety  and  Professional  and  Organizational 
Esprit . 

Leadership  Facilitation  and  Support,  however,  was  not  as  directly 
generalizable,  although  most  studies  incorporated  leadership  dimensions. 

For  example,  Schneider  and  Bartlett  (1968)  mentioned  Managerial  Support, 
and  Campbell  et  al.  (1970)  discussed  Consideration,  VJarmth,  and  Support. 
Waters  et  al.  (1974)  mentioned  Close,  Impersonal  Supervision  and  Employee 
Centered  Orientation,  whereas  Friedlander  and  Margulis  (1969)  mentioned 
four  separate  leadership  factors — Aloofness,  Production  Emphasis,  Thrust, 
and  Consideration.  Closer  inspection,  however,  revealed  that  most  of  the 
factors  from  these  other  studies  were  represented  as  a priori  composites 
in  the  present  study,  indicating  that  the  Leadership  Facilitation  and 
Support  component  might  reflect  a more  abstract  variable  representing  the 
relationships  of  a number  of  aspects  of  leadership. 

It  was  suggested  earlier  that  psychological  climate  represents  an 
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individual  processing  of  situational  data  and  thus  reflects  both  the 
situation  and  the  individual.  The  present  study,  however,  generally 
failed  to  identify  specific  context  and  structure  correlates  of  psycho- 
logical climate,  although  significant  differences  in  psychological  climate 
were  found  across  divisions.  A partial  rationale  for  this  lack  of  rela- 
tionship might  lie  in  the  "level  of  explanation"  argument  (cf.  Campbell  et 
al.,  1970;  Indik,  1968;  Payne  & Pugh,  1976)  which  postulated  that  influences 
of  context  and/or  structure  upon  climate  perceptions  were  mediated  by 
organizational,  subsystem,  or  group  "processes"  such  as  leadership, 
communication,  workgroup  interaction,  and  reward  mechanisms.  Thus,  psycho- 
logical climate  would  be  expected  to  reflect  process  variables  to  a greater 
extent  than  context  or  structure.  Such  processes  were  reflected  in  the  a 
priori  composites  in  the  psychological  climate  questionnaire  designed  to 
measure  the  relatively  direct  and  immediate  aspects  of  the  situation. 
Psychological  climate,  however,  was  seen  as  involving  a psychological 
processing,  abstracting,  and  structuring  of  perceptions  of  these  aspects, 
and  was  thus  further  removed  from  direct  ties  to  context  and  structure. 

Such  reasoning  would  lead  to  the  expectation  that  correlations  between 
psychological  climate  and  context  and  structure  would  generally  not  be 
large,  particularly  if  process  variables  moderated  the  influences  of 
context  and  structure. 

The  same  reasoning,  however,  would  suggest  that  position  variables 
and  individual  resources  would  be  more  highly  related  to  psychological 
climate.  As  discussed  earlier,  different  positions  would  be  expected  to 
have  different  organizational  experiences,  and  thus  different  psycho- 
logical climate.  Moreover,  it  was  suggested  that  individual  resources 
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influence  entry  into  various  positions  (Herman  et  al. , 1975;  Newman, 

1975).  The  data  provided  some  support  for  tliese  expectations,  especially 
in  regard  to  Job  Challenge,  Importance,  and  Variety  whicli  was  positively 
related  to  correlates  of  hierarchical  level  (e.g,,  age,  training,  tenure, 
men  supervised,  and  self-esteem)  and  reflected  perhaps  the  responsi- 
bility and  challenge  inherent  in  more  supervisory  positions.  Also  re- 
flected was  the  trend  for  men  in  more  technical  jobs  to  be  promoted  more 
rapidly . 

The  remaining  correlations  between  psychological  climate  and  position 
variables  and  individual  resources  were  considerably  lower  and  often 
nonsignificant,  although  certain  discernable  patterns  did  emerge.  For 
example,  more  technically  trained  and  intelligent  sailors  tended  to 
perceive  more  cooperation,  friendliness,  and  warmth  in  their  workgroup, 
wliile  at  the  same  time  perceiving  the  Navy  as  not  providing  careers  that 
compared  favorably  with  civilian  organizations  (i.e.,  low  esprit). 

The  suggestion  that  position  variables  could  account  for  more  psycho- 
logical climate  variance  than-  individual  resources  (Herman  et  al. , 1975; 
Newman,  1975)  was  generally  not  supported.  Position  variables  and  in- 
dividual resources  yielded  correlations  with  psychological  climate  that 
were  of  similar  pattern  and  magnitude.  It  is  likely  however  that  these 
findings  reflected  certain  sample  characteristics,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  position  variables  reflect  both  situational  and  individual  variables. 
For  example,  promotion  to  a higher  level  requires  a certain  minimal  time  in 
present  paygrade,  and  thus  a certain  minimum  age.  In  a similar  vein, 
selection  for  various  types  of  training  depended  upon  the  attainment  of 
certain  test  scores.  Furthermore,  the  sample  included  only  enlisted 
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personnel,  thus  Limiting  the  variance  of  at  least  some  variables,  es- 
pecially those  related  to  position. 

The  level  of  explanation  argument  presented  above  also  provides  a 
possible  explanation  for  the  generally  significant  relationships  found 
between  division  climate  and  division  context  and  structure.  That  is, 
division  climate  reflected  a situational  attribute  and  thus  would  be 
expected  to  be  more  highly  related  not  only  to  the  mediating  process 
variables  on  which  it  was  primarily  based,  but  also  to  division  context 
and  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aggregation  of  psychological 
climate  scores  to  represent  division  climate  partialled  out  individual 
differences  in  perception,  thus  justification  for  aggregation  was  of  major 
importance . 

The  decision  to  conduct  organizational  climate  analyses  only  at  the 
division  level  was  based  on  several  factors,  including  the  inappropriateness 
of  higher  levels  of  explanation  for  interpreting  aggregated  psychological 
climate  scores,  the  reductions  in  levels  of  perceptual  agreement  for 
departments  and  ships,  and  the  lack  of  representativeness  for  many  of  the 
department  context  and  structure  variables.  With  respect  to  perceptual 
agreement,  estimates  of  variance  in  perceptions  attributable  to  organiza- 
tional units  (e.g.,  intraclass  correlations)  appeared  to  be  more  meaning- 
ful than  Spearman- Brown  estimates  which  were  based  on  adjustments  for  the 
average  number  of  raters  per  organizational  unit'.  For  example,  the  Spear- 
man-Brown estimates  for  departments  and  ships  were  substantial  in  spite  of 
findings  of  heterogeneous  division  context,  structure,  personnel  com- 
positions, and  climates.  Thus,  wliile  the  Spearman-Brown  formula  indicates 
the  reliability  of  a mean  score,  it  can  be  quite  misleading  when  used  as 
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an  estimate  of  perceptual  or  situational  homogeneity. 

An  Important  index  of  the  utility  of  the  division  climate  scores  was 
the  pattern  of  relationships  of  tlie  seven  division  climate  clusters  with 
both  the  potential  correlates  and  the  composite  criterion.  In  comparison 
with  all  other  climate  clusters,  Monotonous,  Cold,  and  Unsupportive 
climates  were  associated  with  large  spans  of  control  and  large  division 
sizes  (which  for  reasons  of  multicol Linearity  did  not  receive  a large 
discriminant  weight),  low  interdependence  with  other  divisions,  relatively 
routine  and  noncomplex  technologies,  and  lower  average  intelligence, 
education,  training,  and  tenure.  Furthermore,  division  types  in  this 
cluster  (Deck  maintenance)  had  the  lowest  overall  ratings  on  the  criteria. 
Similarly,  Cool  and  Unfriendly  climates  (e.g..  Boiler  divisions)  were 
related  to  comparatively  large  spans  of  control,  tall  configurations,  low 
interdependence,  and  low  average  tenure,  education,  and  training.  Cri- 
terion ratings  also  tended  to  be  below  average. 

In  contrast.  Enriched  and  Warm  V.'ork  Environment/Organizationally 
Unlnvolving  climates  (Electronics  divisions)  tended  to  have  com- 
paratively nonroutine,  complex  technologies,  flat  configurations,  low 
specialization,  small  division  sizes,  and  high  average  intelligence, 
education,  and  training  (but  not  tenure).  Cooperative  and  Friendly  climates 
(e.g..  Navigation  divisions)  had  the  lowest  average  span  of  control  of  all 
climates  studied  and  were  further  chciracterized  by  high  averages  on  in- 
telligence and  training  as  well  as  above  average  criterion  ratings. 

Such  results  at  least  partially  supported  previous  research/theory 
that  comparatively  large  subunit  sizes  and  tall  configurations  were 
related  to  uncooperative  and  unfriendly  workgroup  interrelationships 
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U’ayiu'  Mansi  it'lil,  197.1;  I’ortei'  f,  l.awler,  1905),  imsiipportl  ve  1 eadiTsli  i |i , 
cninmun Icat  1 on  dilticulties  (Payne  & Mansfield,  1973;  I’ayne  & Pheysey, 

1971),  reduced  group  involvement,  and  less  harmonious  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships (Pheysey  et  al.,  1971).  Also  supported  were  suggestions  that 
the  above  forms  of  anatomical  structure,  when  combined  with  routine 
technology  and  specialization  (which  correlated  with  size  and  tall  con- 
figuration), were  associated  with  low  task  complexity,  variety,  challenge, 
and  importance  (Hackman  & Lawler,  1971;  Hackman  & Oldham,  1975;  Woodward, 
1965),  monotony  (Blood  6 Hulin,  1967;  Hulin  & Blood,  1968);  and  reduced 
autonomy  (Forehand  & Gilmer,  1964).  Finally,  climates  related  to  higher 
levels  of  anatomical  structure  (i.e.,  large  size,  tall  configuration,  and 
high  specialization),  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  routine  technology,  tended 
to  be  associated  with  low  subsystem  criterion  scores,  whereas  the  opposite 
was  true  for  climates  reflecting  low  levels  of  anatomical  structure  and 
nonroutine  technology. 

Of  further  interest  were  findings  that  small  spans  of  control,  often 
linked  to  mechanistic  structures,  were  associated  with  warm  and  enriched 
climates,  whereas  large  spans  of  control,  often  linked  to  organic  struc- 
tures, were  associated  with  cool  and  monotonous  climates.  Such  findings 
reflect  the  nature  of  the  divisions  comprising  the  above  climates.  For 
example,  divisions  with  warm  and  enriched  climates  tended  to  be  more 
technically  advanced,  smaller,  and  comprised  of  individuals  at  advanced 
ranks.  These  results  would  appear  to  support  suggestions  that  appropriate 
spans  of  control  depend  upon  such  things  as  technology,  job,  and  personnel 
characteristics  and  that  no  one  span  of  control  is  ideal  for  all  situations 
(cf.  House  6 Miner,  1969). 
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Witli  respect  to  the  remaining  climate  clusters,  Conflicting  and 
Ambiguous  Climates  (e.g.,  Missiles,  Nuclear)  were  characterized  by  com- 
paratively high  interdependencies  with  other  organizational  units  and  by 
nonroutine,  complex  technologies.  A partial  explanation  of  these  results 
E is  provided  by  Corwin  (1969)  who  noted  that  increased  interdependencies 

f 

j and  interactions  among  organizational  units  also  increased  the  probability 

for  organizational  conflict,  and  by  House  (1971)  who  hypothesized  that 
nonroutine  jobs  tended  to  be  inlierently  ambiguous.  On  the  other  hand. 
Conflicting  and  Ambiguous  climates  were  not  associated  with  such  measures 
as  low  role  formalization,  decentralized  decision  making,  and  low  stan- 
dardization, as  suggested  by  Hickson  (1966),  House  (1971),  House  and  Rizzo 
(1972a),  and  Pheysey  et  al.  (1971).  In  fact,  a high  level  of  standardiza- 
tion was  indicated,  although  standardization  as  well  as  the  centralization 
measures  failed  to  differentiate  among  all  climate  clusters  and  thus  were 
not  interpreted  in  this  study. 

Alienating  and  Constrictive  climates  (e.g.  , Communication  and  In- 
telligence divisions)  were  most  closely  related  to  a personnel  composition 
’ with  high  average  scores  on  intelligence  and  training,  although  small 

division  size  and  low  specialization  were  also  indicated.  In  contrast, 
the  Organizationally  Involving  climates  (Supply  divisions)  were  comprised 
of  personnel  who  had  high  average  tenure  but  below  average  training  and 
intelligence.  Large  division  sizes,  high  specialization,  high  role 
formalization,  routine  technologies,  and  below  average  criterion  scores 
were  also  indicated.  These  results,  when  combined  with  those  for  the 
Enriched  and  Warm  Work  Environment/Organizationally  Uninvolving  climate 
cluster,  provided  the  interesting  indication  that  involving  climates  were 
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positively  related  to  routine  teclinologies  and  liigli  levels  of  anatomical 
structure,  wliereas  uninvolving  climates  were  related  to  nonroutine  tech- 
nologies and  low  levels  of  anatomical  structure.  These  findings,  however, 
can  only  be  interpreted  in  light  of  personnel  compositions.  That  is. 
uninvolving  climates  failed  to  provide  relatively  Intelligent  and  trained 
individuals  with  careers  that  compared  favorably  to  civilian  occupations, 
while  tile  opposite  appeared  to  be  the  case  for  involving  climates  (which, 
as  noted  earlier,  included  a number  of  foreign-born  individuals  for  whom 
tlie  Navy  provided  a comparatively  advantageous  career) . 

The  above  discussion  further  points  out  the  need  to  consider  rela- 
tionships between  personnel  compositions  and  climate,  as  well  as  reciprocal 
relationships  of  personnel  compositions  with  context  and  structure  (Payne  & 
Pugh,  1976).  Personnel  composition  was  strongly  associated  with  the 
climate  clusters,  and  as  indicated  above  was  essential  to  the  meaningful 
interpretation  of  results. 

In  conclusion,  the  present  study  had  a number  of  implications  for  future 
efforts  involving  psychological  and  organizational  climate.  Among  these  was 
the  finding  of  a core  set  of  underlying  dimensions  able  to  characterize 
individual  perceptions  (psychological  climate)  across  diverse  situations. 

Such  results  imply  that  a parsimonious  set  of  dimensions  may  describe  dif- 
ferent situations,  although  the  data  also  indicated  the  need  for  additional, 
more  specific  dimensions  to  describe  certain  idiosyncracies  of  each  situation. 
Also  Important  was  the  finding  that  aggregation  of  psychological  climate 
scores  and  the  use  of  profiles  of  aggregated  scores  to  represent  situational 
influences  was  appropriate  only  for  relatively  homogeneous  subsystems,  and 
that  these  tend  to  be  at  lower  levels  of  the  organization.  In  a related 
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vein,  it  appeared  that  the  type  of  division  was  a more  important  facet  of 
its  climate  than  was  the  superordinate  organization.  In  other  words,  cli- 
mates in  similar  divisions  from  different  ships  were  more  alike  tlian  were 
climates  in  disparate  divisions  from  the  same  ship.  Similar  results  were 
found  for  context  and  operational  structure.  Such  findings  have  numerous 
implications  for  future  organizational  research  and  development  programs, 
suggesting  that  focus  should  be  placed  on  relatively  homogeneous  units 
rather  than  larger  subsystems  and  total  organizations. 

One  of  the  most  important  findings  of  this  study  was  that  division 
climate  appeared  to  provide  a meaningful  linkage  between  situational 
attributes  such  as  context  and  structure  and  subsystem  criteria.  That  is, 
division  climate  reflected  differences  in  situational  measures,  and 
appeared  to  portray  how  such  measures  were  operationalized  into  situa- 
tional influences  on  subsystem  performance.  In  regard  to  psychological 
climate,  on  the  other  hand,  division  context  and  structure  appeared  to  be 
several  steps  removed  from  individual  perceptions  and  mediated  by  inter- 
vening variables  such  as  processes  and  division  climate.  Moreover, 
psychological  climate  appeared  to  reflect  complex  relationships  among 
positional  and  individual  characteristics  as  well  as  situational  measures. 
The  present  study  addressed  a number  of  these  relationships,  but  future 
research  in  needed  to  more  adequately  identify  salient  individual  and 
position  variables  and  their  roles  in  the  formation  of  psychological 
climate.  Such  studies  will  likely  benefit  from  the  inclusion  of  objec- 
tively measured  process  variables  to  explore  relationships  with  both 
psychological  and  organizational  climate  (organizational  is  used  in  the 
generic  sense  described  in  Footnote  1). 
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The  present  study  must  be  viewed  as  a preliminary,  exploratory  step, 
awaiting  additional  investigations  with  other  types  of  organizations  to 
establish  generalizability  and  the  further  incorporation  of  longitudinal 
designs  to  provide  a basis  for  causal  interpretation.  This  study,  however, 
suggested  several  apparently  fruitful  areas  for  future  research  and 
provided  further  indications  regarding  conceptual  properties  of  organiza- 
tional and  psychological  climate. 
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^The  term  "organizational"  in  organizational  climate  has  often  been  used  in 
a generic  sense  to  refer  to  multiple  organizational  levels  (e.g.,  overall 
organizations,  subsystems,  and  workgroups),  and  thus  generally  connotes 
situational  measurement  at  all  organizational  levels. 

^Sampling  distributions  are  not  available  for  coefficients  of  congruence, 
thus  significance  tests  would  not  be  conducted.  Mulaik  (1972),  however, 
pointed  out  that  it  is  a common  practice  to  accept  two  factors  as  equivalent 
if  the  index  of  factor  similarity  is  .90  or  greater.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  practice,  or  subjective  criterion,  is  generally  employed  only  after  a 
least  squares  approximation  (i.e.,  Procrustes  rotation)  of  one  factor 
pattern  from  the  other.  Otherwise,  the  coefficients  of  congruence  may 
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underestimate  the  actual  degree  o£  fictor  similarity.  Due  to  recent 
questions  regarding  Procrustes  rotations  (Horn  & Knapp,  1974;  Katzenmeyer 
& Stenner,  1975),  such  a procedure  was  not  employed  in  the  present  study. 
Rather,  the  component  structures  provided  by  the  varimax  rotations  were 
compared.  Although  a point-estimate  for  equivalence  could  not  be  pro- 
vided, .90  appeared  somewhat  conservative. 

•j  2 

-"The  multivariate  analog  of  lo  provides  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of 
variance  in  the  discriminant  space  attributable  to  group  differences.  It 
is  usually  not,  however,  an  index  of  redundancy  or  the  proportion  of 
variance  in  the  dependent  variables  attributable  to  group  differences. 
Procedures  for  assessing  redundancy  are  unclear  at  the  present  time  (cf. 
Nicewander  & Wood,  1974,  1975).  Thus,  the  proportion,  .72,  reflects  the 
average  amount  of  variance  of  the  dependent  variables  accounted  for  by  the 
discriminant  space,  based  on  the  sum  of  the  squared  correlations  between  the 
dependent  variables  and  the  significant  discriminant  functions  divided  by 
the  number  of  variables  (cf.  Nicewander  & Wood,  1975). 

^The  context  scores,  the  operational  structure  scores,  and  the  two  global 
ratings,  requests  for  transfer  and  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol,  were  all  pro- 
vided by  the  division  head,  and  thus  experimental  dependence  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  predictive  validities.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the  pre- 
dictive validities  for  the  context-global  rating  criteria  (same  rater)  were 
approximately  equal  to  the  median  predictive  validities  for  the  context- 
performance  rating  criteria  (different  raters).  A similar  result  was  also 
found  for  operational  structure.  Tlius,  spurious  relationships  based  on 
experimental  dependence  were  not  Indicated. 
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Job  responslbi  H 1 1 nrc  defined 

• fli 

.75 

2. 

A.'tlvltlc^  sprrlflcd  in  writing 

.84 

.73 

3. 

Emphai^ls  on  written  conmuntcat  Ion 

.79 

.72 

«. 

Host  follow  chain  of  comnwiml 

.59 

.58 

Stanilardicallon 

5. 

Trocedurcs  for  and  frequency  of 

inspections 

.48 

.42 

6. 

Reporting  pcrform.mce 

.57 

.37 

7. 

rrocrdurca  (or  discipline 

.48 

.42 

8. 

Initiating  of  mertinp.M  and 

forsul  activities 

.74 

.57 

9. 

Expenditure  of  funds 

.87 

.79 

10. 

Training  personnel 

.59 

.46 

lMerdej»cndence 

11. 

Depend  on  oitier  units  for 

resources 

.70 

.51 

12. 

Consider  other  units'  nced.s  In 

preparing  work  schedules 

. 70 

.52 

13.  Joint  decision  siskliig  hearing  on 

own  set  , ;q 


CrntrsHrstlon  of  Drclcion  Making 


14. 

Octcrwinc  own  budget" 

.52 

.40 

15. 

Allocate  work 

.R2 

.74 

16. 

Deterwlnc  work  aciicdule 

.80 

. 74 

17. 

*<Jopt  new  progrne*  or  policy 

.67 

.47 

IR. 

9ct  stand.irds  of  pcrform.snce 

.70 

.53 

19. 

Set  overall  goals 

.77 

.61 

70. 

Autonof"y  In  staking  derisions 

.66 

.52 

21 . 

Dplernlne  methode  for  goals  .and 

activities 

.48 

.34 

Note. 

Proportion  of  irnce  .acrounted  for  • ,56; 

only  lo.dliit,  >1+  ,«0  1 <r.  r.portc.l;  ji  • 31J. 

*Utvh  «coi«^  tcfltct  hl^h  ccntrsllzstion. 
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Cottponfiil  LoaJ  < lids'* 


Ho.  of 

AlpIlA  ltCM3 


Job  ov 

1.  dole  Ambtsiilty 

2.  Hole  Conf 1 let 

3.  Job  Autonomy 
A.  Job  Variety 

3.  Job  Impoi  C.IIUC 

6.  Job  Vfodb.iek 

7.  Job  Chollcndc 
A.  Job  Pressure 

9.  KfMrleiu'v  of  Job 

10.  Job  StaiiJ.irJs 

11.  Opportunity  for  Dealing  with  Others 
Leadership 

12.  Support 

13.  Coal  Ijnphasls 

14.  Work  Facilitation 

15.  Interacrlon  Facilitation 

16.  Planiilnr  and  Coordination 

17.  Upv.trd  Interaction 

IB.  Confldcncv  ami  Tru»it  - IT 

19.  Confidm-'e  and  Trust  - DOWN 
Workgroup 

20.  Cooperation 

21.  Friendliness  and  Warmth 

22.  Repuiatl(>n  for  F.ffcct  Ivent-ss 

23.  Workgroup  Esprit  de  Corps 
Subaysten  and  Organization 

24.  Openness  of  Expression 

25.  Organizaflonal  Cnnuauc\l.c.*t.L«»n  - DOWN 

26.  Inter depart non till  Cooperation 

27.  Conflict  cf  Ore.  Coals  and  Objectives 

2S.  Ambiguity  of  Org.  Structure 

29.  Consistent  Applications  of  Org.  Policies 

30.  Organizational  Eiprit  de  Corpn 

31.  Professional  Fsprit  dc  Corpr 

32.  Planning  and  EffectivenedS 

31.  Fsl  rnesM  snd  ObJ.  of  the  Reward  Proersa 
3A(  Opportunities  for  Growth  .nnd  Advancement 
35.  Awareness  of  Fiiployco  Heeds  and  Prnhirmn 

•siai  a*4,3L3 

^®sIt  loadings^!  ♦ .40  I are  presentrd 


-.53 

.40 

.59 

.54 

6 

.47 

.46 

5 

.54 

.60 

.52 

5 

.33 

.47 

2 

.72 

.7B 

.61 

5 

.72 

.69 

.62 

4 

.SO 

.79 

.73 

5 

.77 

.73 

.70 

4 

.61 

.65 

.56 

3 

.50 

.48 

.50 

.47 

2 

.61 

.49 

.50 

2 

-.40 

.54 

.52 

5 

.75 

.74 

.73 

4 

. 72 

.65 

.63 

3 

.59 

.58 

.54 

3 

.G4 

.63 

.69 

4 

.64 

.64 

.69 

5 

.f?. 

.CZ 

4 

.37 

.56 

3 

.57 

.55 

5 

.56 

.44 

3 

.45 

.46 

.47 

4 

.66 

.61 

.61 

6 

.79 

.67 

.67 

5 

.56 

.54 

5 

.40 

.53 

2 

.57 

.62 

.63 

7 

.52 

.54 

.56 

3 
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Tal<le  6 

Correlations  Between  Department  nnd  Division  Context  and  Structure 

Department /Division 


Variables  _ Correlations 

Context 

1.  EraphasiB  on  Morale  .15* 

2.  Emphasis  on  Following  Standardi:-.cd  Procedures  ,06 

3.  Technology  .13 

6,  Funds  for  Uabltablllty  .03 

5.  Condition  of  Equipment  .23** 

6.  Rating  of  Personnel  .23** 

7.  Funds  and  Supplies  for  Work  .23** 


Structure 


8.  Size  of  Department  (Division)  .62** 

9.  Specialization  - Jobs /Department  (Division)  .11 

10.  Configuration  - Span  of  Control  .64** 

11.  Configuration  - Number  of  Levels  .64** 

12.  General  Centralization  .21** 

13.  General  Standardization  -.01 

14.  Interdependence  .14* 

15.  Formalization  of  Roles  .16* 

16.  Centralization  of  Work  .07 


Note,  n * 205  divisions  with  both  department  and  division  data. 

*2  < .05 

**2  < . 01 
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T;lMc  e 

Cortcl«Cioita  between  rBycbolop.lcal  CllPuttc  nnj  Individual  KraourccH,  ro&illon  Varlatilea, 
and  Selected  Division  Context  and  Structure  Hcasurea 


Peyrliolottlcal  Cllnaie 


Conflict  4 

Job  Ch.-tll., 

Lend.  Foe. 

Wkgp  Ceop. 

Prof . 4 Grg. 

Variables 

Atfblgulty 

Imp, , & Vor. 

6 Support 

r 1 1 e n d . & Wot . 

Eaprlt 

Division  Context 

1. 

Standardlxat lou  of  Coals 

-.06 

-.02 

.01 

.04 

.02 

2. 

Tachnoloey 

.03 

.07 

-.03 

.10* 

-.07 

Division  Structure 

3. 

Size  of  Division 

.03 

-.07 

-.02 

-.10* 

.02 

4. 

Specialization  - Job/Dlv. 

.02 

.03 

.00 

-.02 

.06 

5. 

Conf If.utstion  - Span 

-.02 

.14* 

.05 

.13* 

.02 

6. 

Confli^urntlon  - liSvela 

.02 

.02 

-.01 

-.13* 

.02 

7. 

Ccncral  Centralization 

.06 

.03 

-.05 

-.05 

-.06 

6. 

General  Standardisation 

.03 

.01 

.02 

-.04 

-.02 

9. 

Interdependence 

-.01 

.08 

-.04 

.07 

-.03 

10. 

Kottiallration  of  Rolce 

-.02 

.02 

.02 

.07 

.01 

TbCltlon  Variables 

11. 

TIac  In  Nav/ 

-.06 

.44* 

.06 

.06 

.17* 

12. 

Hlerorchlcal  Level 

-.06 

,50* 

.06 

.15* 

.05 

13. 

Ken  Supevvlecd 

-.03 

.30* 

.07 

-.02 

.08 

14. 

No.  Advanced  Trg.  Sch. 

-.02 

.21* 

.02 

.15* 

-.04 

15. 

No.  Other  Trg.  Sch.  6 Cour. 

-.02 

.33* 

.04 

.13* 

.00 

16. 

Unski * led  Jobs 

.05 

-.31* 

-.03 

-.14* 

.12* 

17, 

Kcchanical  Jets 

.05 

.35* 

-.02 

-.09* 

-.02 

18. 

Lctv  Level  Technical  Jobs 

-.05 

.08 

.06 

.00 

.05 

19. 

High  Level  Technical  Jobs 

.06 

.0? 

.00 

.23* 

-.13* 

Individual  Kesourcca 

20. 

Age 

-.09 

.42* 

.07 

.08 

.18* 

21. 

Lducatlon 

-.01 

.00 

.02 

.10* 

-.11* 

22. 

Intellectual  Aptitude 

-.05 

.00 

-.01 

.12* 

-.19* 

21. 

Lgo  Needs 

.00 

.14* 

.05 

.02 

.17* 

24. 

Fateea 

-.06 

.25* 

.04 

.19* 

-.01 

25. 

House  Site 

.03 

-.09* 

-.04 

.03 

-.15* 

26. 

Olaclplipe 

,10* 

-.ll* 

-.03 

-.12* 

.00 

ypte . a • 3,726 

•p  < .01 


Job 

Scaodarda 

.07 

-.09* 

.00 

-.05 

.04 

.07 

.02 

-.02 

-.06 

.06 

-.03 

.06 

.00 

-.04 

-.04 

.01 

-.03 

.06 

-.03 

-.04 

-.06 

-.03 

.17» 

.06 

.00 

.02 
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Tnl.|«  9 

St 'inilardl tr <J  Ulst: rlmtn«int  Function  niij  Unlvnrlnii!  F rntlua  for 

Potentinl  Corralatca  of  .«  Division  Clliutc  Typolufty 


Standarill zed  Diner InlnaoC  Weights 


Vni Inblos 

Function  1 

Function  2 

Function  3 

Function  4 

£ ratio 

Division  Context 

1. 

l>ph.inls  on  Morale 

.05 

.12 

-.09 

-.33 

1.18 

2. 

bmphJsls  on  Standard  Procedures 

-.03 

.01 

.15 

.14 

1.63 

3. 

Technology 

-.09 

-.11 

.07 

-.36 

8.32* 

4. 

Funds  for  Habitability 

-.10 

.09 

-.11 

-.00 

.37 

3. 

Condition  of  Equlpocnc 

-.03 

.11 

-.44 

.15 

6.30* 

6. 

Rating  of  Personnel 

.02 

-.05 

.00 

-.32 

4.40* 

7. 

Funds  and  Supplies  for  Work 

-.06 

.13 

-.11 

.16 

4.16* 

Division  Structure 

8. 

Size  of  Division 

.00 

.02 

-.10 

-.07 

5.27* 

9. 

Spec  l.iliratlon  - Jobs/Olvlslon 

-.31 

.67 

-.02 

.17 

15.26* 

10. 

Ccuf  lgur.1t  Ion  * Span  of  Control 

-.01 

-.19 

.31 

.02 

8.42* 

11. 

Cenf Iguraticn  - Ho.  of  Levels 

.12 

-.27 

.53 

.06 

6.79* 

12. 

Coneral  Ccntrallratlon 

.07 

.02 

.13 

-.02 

1.68 

n. 

Crneral  StAn<iardlsatlon 

-.01 

.03 

.12 

-.46 

1.49 

14. 

Intccdcpcndciice 

-.13 

.23 

.16 

-.51 

6.15* 

IS. 

Formallratlon  of  Roles 

-.05 

-.05 

.44 

.00 

4.20* 

16. 

Centralization  of  Work 

.04 

-.07 

.05 

.04 

1.25 

Fotiltion  Variables 

17. 

■flwe  Id  Navy 

-.07 

.44 

.25 

.14 

12.35* 

18. 

Ko.  of  Adv.incc  Trg.  Schools 

' -.30 

-.04 

.26 

.19 

32.44* 

19. 

No.  of  Other  Trg.  Schools  4 Courses 

-.21 

-.05 

-.14 

-.12 

18.82* 

Individual  Resources 

20. 

Yc.irs  of  Fomal  Education 

-.14 

-.05 

-.10 

-.37 

14.05* 

21. 

Intellectual  Aptitude 

-.42 

-.27 

-.02 

.20 

42.36* 

• 223  divisions  nnd  seven  division  cllnatr  clustevs. 

•li  ' .001 
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1abl«  12 

I'rctilctlve  Validities^  for  a Cunpoi'ltc  Division  Cilterlon  for  TVo  SuUaatijplca 


Predlctorn 


rredlcllvc  Validities 

Sample  A (n  «*  76)  Sample  B (n  * 8A) 


Division  Context 

1.  Emphaelo  oi>  Morale 

2.  EmpliaHlo  on  Standard  Trocedurea 

3.  Technology 

4.  Funds  for  H/ibl  i nblll  ty 

5.  Condition  of  Equipment 

6.  Rating  of  Pereonne) 

7.  Funds  and  Supplies  for  Work 
Division  Structuic 

6>  Slru  of  Division 
9.  Spcclollf.ntlon  * Joba/Dlvlslon 

10.  Conflgiirallon  - Span  of  Control 

11.  Configuration  Ko.  of  Levels 

12.  Ceneral  Cent ralliatlon 

13.  Ceneral  StauJurdlratloo 

14.  Intordopcndoncc 

15.  Forianllznilou  of  r%olea 

16.  Cent ralizAl Ion  of  Work 
Dlvlnlon  Cllnatc 

17.  Climate  Clusters 
Pnaitlon  Varlnblts 

38.  Time  In  Navy 

19.  No.  of  Advance  Trg . Schools 

20.  No.  of  Other  Trg.  Schoola  4 Courses 
Individual  Resources 

21 • Years  of  Fonnal  Education 
22  . Intellectual  Aptitude 

*P  < .05 

•*£  < .01 


.23* 

.07 

.10 

.02 

.37** 

.36** 

.23* 

.23* 

.10 

.21 

.06 

.05 

.10 

.12 

*12 

'.08 


.33** 

.46** 

.54** 

.32** 

.37** 


.02 

.01 

.05 

.13 

.16 

.52** 

.36** 

.22* 

.23* 

.11 

.11 

.06 

-.09 

.07 

,os 

-.03 

.39** 

.10 

.52** 

.25* 

.35** 

.33** 
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